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Bavarian village of Oberammergau, scene of famous Passion Plays 


LOVE INVADED THE WORLD 


ELOW us, almost completely surrounded 

by beautiful hills of the Bavarian Alps, lay 
the historic village of Oberammergau. The soft 
rays of the morning sun seemed to kiss this 
hallowed spot where the Passion Play of our 
Lord has been given since 1633. My young 
hiking companion, the Protestant Youth Di- 
rector of Oberammergau, and I feasted our 
eyes upon the lovely scene from the top of 
Mount Kofel. It was thrilling to think that 
out of the ashes of their defeat these German 
Christians cared and loved enough to keep the 
vow which their forefathers had made cen- 
turies before. 

Seeing the Passion Play was a tremendous 
spiritual experience. Six thousand of us sat 
from morning till evening watching this great- 
est of all dramas. There were times when it 
seemed the audience scarcely breathed, so rev- 
erent and impressive was the portrayal. Such 
a time was the scene of the Crucifixion. It was 
so realistic that it was as though it were being 
enacted for the first time. 

As I watched this scene of suffering there 


came upon me an overwhelming sense that this 
was indeed accomplished for the whole world, 
that here was divine love giving itself for the 
redemption of our lost modern world. Would 
not Jesus call us an “evil and adulterous gen- 
eration,” loving war more than peace, loving 
lies more than truth, loving the material more 
than the spiritual? We, too, are caught in the 
vortex of evil and desperately need a Savior. 
Strangely enough, it seemed to me, in this 
humbled, prostrated nation, the brightest Chris- 
tian light I have ever seen shone from the lives 
and faces of the Christian people we met. In 
their loss they had found God, and in possessing 
him their inner lives were rich beyond measure. 
Perhaps the most significant words spoken to 
us, on our friendship tour through six countries, 
were those of a Christian layman in Bonn. “What 
the world needs,” he said, “is not an invasion 
of arms but an invasion of love.” Love invaded 
the world when Jesus came and we Christians 
are the channels through which, by his grace, 
divine love may again invade the life of our 
day. To this end let us dedicate ourselves. 


—J. KENNETH CUTLER A 
Pastor, Rosewood Presbyterian Church 
Toledo, Ohio 
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niversal Military Training 


Dr. Turck has made some specific 
sbjections to UMT on the grounds of 
harm to the individual. He feels that, 

I understand it, the subjection of an 
ighteen-year-old boy to military think- 
ing and discipline will result in a warp- 
ing of his appreciation and belief in the 
gentler Christian ideals of life. As one 
individual, as sensitive as most, and as 
heltered in my younger days as any, I 
disagree. 

. ». [turned eighteen in September, 
91943, and was inducted within three 
Months into the Army. I spent one-and- 
-half years as an infantry rifleman and 

year in hospitals recovering from serv- 

e wounds. However, I don’t feel that 
hat two-and-a-half years was a total, 
retrievable loss of time from my life. 
n ways it was the best thing that ever 
happened to me. 

First, I learned to get along on my 
pwn. Dr. Turck tells of a youth being 
taken out of his home surroundings, 
his local church, and his little circle of 
rusted friends.” Unless a boy is never 
yoing to leave, this must eventually 
happen, and if he goes to such a group 

would make up a UMT training 
enter, his own age and just as be- 
wildered, he will make the adjustment 
in many ways more easily than if called 
pon to make it later in life. If he leaves 
is home church, is there not a chaplain 

his unit? .... 

Second, I made many good friends. 
was in a basic training unit very similar 

the group that would make up a UMT 
init—we were all just past eighteen. . . . 

man’s friends should not only be 
hose in his immediate social, economic, 
br geographic group... . 

Third, the instructors in such a unit, 
hile admittedly teaching methods of 
iilling, are also teaching teamwork... . 
I don’t pretend that the Army is all 
n—it is dirty, tiring, hard, and can be- 
ome at times the most lonely place on 
arth. But I came out with more pride in 
nyself as an individual than I had when 
went in, and I didn’t come out a slave 
p the military concepts of life. 

I have an objection to UMT on 
mewhat different grounds—I am not 
ue that it will accomplish its objective. 
Whether six months’ training, plus re- 
ve training, will result in a trained 
uilitia which is usable without a moder- 
tely long period of retraining, is a ques- 
ion I can’t answer, but I am doubtful. 
it can, I think UMT is a valuable ad- 
tion to American life. 

—Davip C. Moore 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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« I think it would be a splendid thing 
if President Turck’s article were printed 
in a leaflet form and widely distributed. 
. . . It is time that the military clique 
were halted in their ambitious design to 
dominate the processes of government. 
. . . It is the history of nations that 
war makes brutes of all of us. We are 
to a very appreciable extent the crea- 
tures of our training and ideals. . . . It is 
well established in science that what 
is done first influences what is done last; 
that effect follows cause, that every 
mental process has its corresponding 
change in the mechanism of the brain; 
that we are in the inexorable grip of the 
fate involved in our early actions, our 
faiths, our thoughts, our associations, our 
ideals. . . . We must remember what 

UMT will do to youthful character. 
—B. H. Kroeze 


President Emeritus, 
Jamestown College 


« There are certainly good and impor- 
tant arguments against UMT, so I see no 
necessity for resorting to sensational, 
rabble-rousing tricks, such as Dr. Turck’s 
frequent references to “military minds” 
(what is a “military mind” anyway?), 
“military clique,” “military masters,” and 
the like. He seems obsessed with a fear 
of some undefined and nameless conspir- 
acy of high military leaders against our 
free and democratic way of life. . . . 


—WIitson V. BINGER 
Youngstown, Ohio 


« Dr. Charles J. Turck I greatly admire 
and his witness highly esteem, but at one 
point in his recent article . . . I must take 
issue, where he says: “I hope this para- 
graph will make some preachers angry 
enough so that they will tell their people 
the long and honorable history of Chris- 
tian pacifism . . . and of Christians who 
despise militarism and use it only as a 
last resort in wartime against an aggres- 
sor-enemy.” 

. . » Those who “despise militarism” 
and yet take to it as a “last resort” cannot 
claim an “equally long and honorable” 
record for their practices as the more 
absolute pacifists. .. . 


—THE REVEREND ANDREW B. SMITHER 
Dexter, Missouri 


Marriage and Divorce 

I thoroughly agree with [Dr. Macart- 
ney’s] article in The Sounding Board 
in the January 5, 1952, issue of Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire. If we take down all the 
barriers to the remarriage of any and all 
divorced persons, regardless of guilt or 
innocence or cause, then the Church 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Travel Leaves Its Mark 


The interesting cartoon above was printed in Harper’s Magazine back in 1908. 
As the cartoon indicates, “Foreign travel leaves its mark.” The broadening, stim- 
ulating and romantic appeal of travel is unquestioned, whether the date be 1908 or 
1952. Presbyterian World Tours now offers a uniquely new quality in travel. To be 
sure, the world’s beauty spots are seen—quaint, fascinating, far off places are visited 
—in fact everything any discriminating traveler usually sees and enjoys is offered. 
BUT IN ADDITION, THROUGH PRESBYTERIAN WORLD TOURS, THE 
TRAVELER RECEIVES A PLUS—he meets his missionaries face to face—thrills at 
the significance of their work. In addition he meets his world brother in his own 
home, catching both the spirit of the people and the spirit of their country. Two 
tours are offered for the summer of 1952. 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


Visiting Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina and Brazil 
Date: August 3rd to September Ist, 1952 
Rate: $1490 


MEXICO AND GUATEMALA 


Visiting the Mayan Ruins, Yucatan, Mexico, and colorful indian life, Guatemala. 
Date: July 29th to August 15th, 1952 
Rate: $440 


To quote one very enthusiastic tour member: 


“I want to say that | cannot conceive of a Tour being so well planned as was ours. 
So much of interest was seen—so many fruitful miles covered, in so short a time, 
at so little relative cost! The basic serious interest of all of us in Christian work 
made the party a bomogeneous one. The visits we had to outlying areas, under 
conditions seldom seen by the average tourist, gave the tour a distinct pilus. Every 
contact with mission work took away the oft-dull edge of straight touring. We were 
fortunate beyond measure in our choice of a tour conceived by Christian leadership 
here at bome.”—Paul Hinkhouse, Maplewood, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN WORLD TOURS 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Kindly reserve place(s) for me on your All Expense Tour. | enclose my check 
fer $100 deposit for each place reserved. 

[] AROUND LATIN AMERICA [] GUATEMALA AND MEXICO 
Kindly send your illustrated folder describing your tour: 

[] AROUND LATIN AMERICA []) GUATEMALA AND MEXICO 
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What Is Church-work? 
Dropped into Leary’s, Philadelphj 


| famous old book store, and joined a seq 


of lunch-hour browsing bibliophiles, 
custom there is to note a volume, thy 
through it, read a paragraph or ty 
note the price pencilled on the ingi 
cover, and more often than not, restore 
to its shelf. It was thus I discovered 
following paragraphs: 

There is one way of talking about « 
Church activities which is far too nam 
and may do a good deal of harm. 
is much talk nowadays about “Chu 
work.” The development of Church scho 
and charities is manifold. The zeal of 
good people who carry them on is excell 
to see—we wish that there were more 
them of the best kind. But the danger 
sometimes think, is that the great numb 
of a congregation such as this, for whom 
is impossible for various reasons that 
should be personally engaged in the 
works of the parish, should think that the 
fore there is no Church-work for the 
Church-work has become a sort of tec 
cality. Church-workers have become as 
of caste. The true Church-work is wide 
wide as the whole activity which 
Church inspires. Wherever any man of th 
congregation is doing anything honest 
merciful out of any impulse that he 
gathered here, he is about Church-wo 
Whenever any woman puts the spirit 
the Sunday collect or the weekday meeti 
into her household and does her little 
purify and Christianize society, she is 
Church-worker. 

The Church of God we make so nar 
Some limit it by lines of ordination 
some limit it by stone walls, but where d 


| Christ see it? Wherever any of his bapti 
| children are doing any of his work. 


It was no trick to find these thoug 
A faded brown marker opened the be 
at page 196 where a reader had und 
lined these sentences. They were in 
book of sermons published in 1902, 
the much beloved Bishop Phillips Broo 
The price of the book was twenty-+ 
cents, and for a quarter, paragraf 
composed fifty years ago come back fn 
oblivion for our consideration. 

The entire book is a treasure, } 
only this page and these paragrap 
were marked by the original read 
They spoke to him. He may have 
a business executive who had felt 
able to accept nomination as a tr 
or elder. Perhaps these paragraphs t 
have given him the courage to tell! 
board of direétors that it was high ti 
to abolish child labor. Or again, I 
to think that our underliner was a mot 
of children, two or three of them wm 
six, who had been feeling guilty bee: 
she could not attend Circle 5 
Women’s Association. —R.J. 
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The Jericho Road Circles the 
World, page 9, is the final report to 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire of Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake and David W. 
Proffitt, past president of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men, 
on their five-week survey of relief 
needs around the globe. 


Walter S. Davison, who wrote A 
Ladder to the Life of Prayer, is 
dean of Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary in New York, where he teaches 
courses in prayer and devotional 


life. 


To get the story of He Calls Him- 
self a Janitor author E. Paul 
Conine, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
made a three-hundred-mile trip to 
Sioux City, Iowa, where his subject, 
Earnest Gandy, is sexton of First 
Presbyterian Church. 


THE COVER. It is perhaps sym- 
bolic that this Arab child, in receiv- 
ing a handful of food, unconsciously 
assumed a position resembling that 
of prayer. He is one of a line of 
children being fed at a Christian 
school and feeding station for refu- 
gees at Jericho, Israel. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE: When rep- 
resentatives of nations meet to talk 
of treaties, alliances, and the like, 
conversations are apt to center on 
trade, currency exchange, arma- 
ments, and similar matters of hard 
material fact. It is difficult to believe 
that spiritual and moral considera- 
tions could have much real part in 
the negotiations of country with 
country. But John Foster Dulles, 
who has participated in many such 
deliberations, says that moral force 
carries great weight among diplo- 
mats. In the March 15 issue he will 
describe a convincing example—the 
treaty with Japan. 
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MEDITATIONS 


God’s World Temple 


at Temple that David planned was 
to be the center of worship in Israel. 
It was the symbol of the presence and 
sovereignty of God in the life of in- 
dividuals and of the nation. At its ded- 
ication Solomon prayed: “The heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee: much 
less this house which I have builded.” 
The Temple was to be a house of prayer 
when men became conscious of their 
sins, when the nation faced the danger 
of attack by their enemies, when pesti- 
lence or famine threatened. What need 
there is today for united prayer that God 
will set this wrong world right, that a 
sinful world may find a new life in God. 

Our task is to build a world temple 
for God, to lead the world as a suppliant 
to the throne of God and to the foot of 
the Cross. In the story of David and 
his plan to build the Temple as recorded 
in the twenty-ninth chapter of I Chron- 
icles, we find a number of suggestions 
concerning our task as builders of a 
world temple for God. 

We need to think of the character 
of the builder of the Temple. David 
longed to erect a house for the worship 
of Jehovah, to whom he was grateful 
for all the good that had come into his 
life. But David was not permitted to 
build the Temple. He was a man of 
war. God’s temple must be built by a 
man of peace. Is this the reason why the 
universal worship of God has not been 
established in the world? The nations, 
which means their leaders and citizens, 
have not had the deep desire for peace 
in their hearts. Only peace-loving men 
can build a temple to the God of peace. 
Jesus said, “Ye are the salt of the earth.” 
The example of Christians is to be the 
purifying and preserving influence in the 
world. 

David said to the people, “The palace 
is not for man, but for Jehovah God.” 
David was not concerned about building 
a temple in his own honor; it was for 
the worship of God. Human ambition 
and self-glorification have been a barrier 
to the building of the temple for the 
universal worship of God and obedience 
to his ceeammatiaaan Have we been 
thinking too much of personal and na- 
tional pride and of material prosperity? 
Our Lord said, “Seek ye first his king- 
dom and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

David provided vast material re- 
sources for the erection of the Temple. 
Without stone and wood and metal, 
there could not be a temple. Today we 
cannot expect the coming of the King- 


dom of God unless we are ready 
invest our material resources in maki 
God known. Then “they shall not 
or destroy in all my holy mountain; { 
the earth shall be full of knowledge 
Jehovah, as the waters cover the se 
Think of how little, comparatively, y 
put into a program of world service 
missions. 

For the Temple, David gathered va 
material resources, but the Temple w 
not to bear his name. It was not cal 
the “Temple of David.” David had » 
thought of the Temple as a memor 
to himself, in spite of all that he gay 
for its construction; he invited the peop 
also to share in providing the- need 
materials. Self-glorification and exch 
siveness will never bring the world 
the worship of God. 


Finally, the people shared in this grea 


enterprise. They gave their services anj 
their possessions. In the days of Neh 
miah, the walls of Jerusalem went 1 
when the “people had a mind to work 
and the Kingdom of God will com 
when those who love the Lord, ea 
according to his ability dedicates % 
and substance to humble and self-fo 
getting service of God. 


Prayer: Eternal God, accept us a 
our possessions as we dedicate ourselv4 
and our substance to thy service. Ma 
thy Kingdom come when all men sha 
worship and serve thee in spirit andi 
truth and find the peace and prosperit 
of justice and brotherhood. Make thi 
world thy temple in which all men shi 
unite in common worship. Through Jes 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: II Samuel 7:1-3. David desires to bul 
a temple. 

Second Day: II Samuel 7:4-17. Worship # 
obedience go together. 

Third Day: I Chronicles 28:1-8. Not by a “ 
of war.” 

Fourth Day: I Chronicles 29: 1-9. The t 
a united effort. 

Fifth Day: II Chronicles 6:18-21. A house 
prayer. 

Sixth Day: II Chronicles 6:22-25. Prayer in t 
of personal and national sins. 

Seventh Day: II Chronicles 6:26-31. Prayer 
time of disaster. 

Eighth Day: II Chronicles 6:32-33. Prayer 
all peoples. 

Ninth Day: II Chronicles 6:34-39. Prayer 
time of oppression. 

Tenth Day: Nehemiah 4:1-6. Working ag 


odds. ] 
Eleventh Day: Matthew 5:13-16. The Christian 


responsibility. 


Twelfth Day: Matthew 6:24-34. The Kingdom ¢ 


God first. 
Thirteenth Day: John 4:19-26. True worship. 
Fourteenth Day: Matthew 28:16-20. Our task. 


—Park Hays M 
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Presbyterian 
B Annuities 


te 
“i! provide the answer/ 


Vurre is no finer way of combining a gift with a life Says one annuitant: “My wife and I became interested 


‘ ‘ in annuities in 1940. We have never regretted these in- 
income than through a PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY. vestments, Payments have always fo. regularly and 
For over 70 years thousands of dollars in annuity checks on time. There is always a growing satisfaction that the 
money which the Lord has endowed us with is doing 
something for the extension of His Kingdom while we 
in good times and bad. are yet alive. Presbyterian Annuities provide the answer.” 


have been paid to satisfied annuitants all over the world 


ADVANTAGES OF A PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY 


. Safe Investment . Income never varies 

. Liberal income tax deductions 

] . Regular payments 

- Returns up to 7% . Helps Mission work and the work of Christian 


. Gives Peace of Mind Education 
The full story of Presbyterian Annvities 


and how they are helping Christian men 
and women will be sent to you free. 


. No reinvestment problems 


to bui 


hip a 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y 


t am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me whet percent in- 
come | would receive, my date of birth being. 
month doy yeor 





Join the ever-growing number of people like these who 
bave insured their future in gratitude for the present. 
Discover with them that a wise investment is satisfying 
a well as safe. Invest in Presbyterian Annuities today. 


At present, | om most interested in 
(CD Missions in Americo =] Missions Abrood = [} Christien Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining oll details. PL 3-52 
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COMMENT 





It is a mistake to assume that heavy armament 
will prevent war. At best it may be expected to post- 
pone it. Anyone who imagines that a postponed war 
would be less disastrous than an immediate conflict 
is painfully lacking in imagination, if the weapons 
now being developed are as “fantastic” as we are told. 
In either case the social order which we now enjoy 
would be destroyed; when a social order is destroyed, 
people are destroyed with it. Dr. Frank Gallup holds 
that one of the most alarming areas of ignorance 
among people generally is the assumption that a pre- 
ventative war with Russia would soon be won and 
we could then settle down to peaceful and normal 
living. 

The advantage of postponing war is that we may 
gain a breathing spell to get into operation forces 
that will stabilize peace. The chances of doing this 
during the heat and passion of an atomic armament 
race are remote. In order to spur people on to make 
the sacrifices and suffer the privations involved in 
giving up butter for guns, fears must be played upon, 
hatreds fanned, and apprehensions roused which tend 
to exclude the possibility of the clear thinking neces- 
sary to avert war. 

For this reason we must seek another and better 
way of postponing war, even though the hope is faint. 
It is interesting to find Norman Thomas and The 
Saturday Evening Post in agreement. In printing his 
article, “Our Hope for Peace,” the Post says, “Although 
the Post disagrees with the Socialist creed which Mr. 
Thomas espouses in political campaigns, it does agree 
most emphatically with the thesis of this article: That 
we Americans must never give up the search for a 
way to achieve rational, world-wide disarmament.” 

Here is a method of postvoning war which actually 
moves to achieve peace, and which, by its very promo- 
tion, tends to create the atmosphere in which clear 
thinking can be done. 

The plan, proposed by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, that disarmament should be 
achieved “by these rational steps: a census and inven- 
tory of existing armed forces and armaments; a twelve- 
nation commission to prepare a draft agreement for 
the liquidation of atomic bombs everywhere and the 
reduction of armies to something like police level; 
and finally a conference on disarmament to include 


PROHIBIT LIQUOR ADS 


Distillers are joining radio and TV interests in 
opposing a ban on hard-liquor advertising over the 
airways. A bill to prohibit such advertising, recently 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. Edwin C. Johnson 
of Colorado and Mr. Francis Case of South Dakota, 
is being bitterly fought by the liquor crowd. The bill 
is important because of the ever present possibility 
that distillers will break the “gentlemen's agreement” 
by which hard-liquor advertising is now kept off radio 
and TV. 

The Johnson-Case bill deserves the backing of all 


A POSITIVE APPROACH TO PEACE 


all nations which possess substantial military establish- 
ments,” is so sound that the laughter of Mr. Vishinsky 
and the violent diatribes of the Soviet spokesmen have 
served, not to discredit it, but rather to underscore 
its merit and improve its standing among the nations 
of the world. 

We must continue to press this plan. As we do, 
it becomes increasingly difficult for the Politburo to 
picture us as a menace to peace. The persistent squirm- 
ings of the Russians to get away from this invitation 
to peace further exposes their true nature to any part 
of the world that may be in doubt about it, including 
much of the population of the satellite countries. 

Along with this pressure for disarmament, we must 
proclaim our readiness to divert to world economic 
recovery the funds we are now spending for arms. We 
must emphasize the benefits which would accrue to 
the economies of other nations if they were freed from 
the armaments race. We are on firm ground in holding 
out this promise to the world as well as in making 
good on it once the opportunity comes. When our 
own arms effort ceases, it will require some project 
to keep our enormously increased productive capacity 
and the release of manpower from precipitating a 
terrific economic crisis in our own country. Equally 
important is the fact that peace will never be secure, 
even with the Russian arms menace out of the picture, 
if half of the world is hungry and miserable. Such 
people are dry tinder for demagogues. It is also quite 
possible that the moral sag in our own nation, which 
in the eyes of many of our most able leaders is as 
great a menace as the imperial designs of the Russians, 
is in part due to the fact that we have been concen- 
trating our emotions and resources in the negative task 
of preparing instruments of destruction. 


Even if the Communists do not accept disarma- 
ment, we will be no worse off for having tried to 
secure it, and our moral leadership in the world will 
be greatly enhanced. The fact that the Russians react 
so violently against it may be an indication that our 
pressing for it is increasing internal tensions in their 
own land. It is certain that universal disarmament is 
our best, if not our only hope for peace. We must 
therefore pursue it with the passion and persistence 
which such a hope merits. 


ON RADIO AND TV 


who believe in decency and sobriety. It should be 
supported even by those who drink moderately, yet 
are disturbed by the effects of the incessant “dinning” 
of liquor propaganda in television programs which 
their children view. It must be supported by those 
of us who are not ashamed to be called “drys.” 

But the Johnson-Case bill is not enough. Wine 
and beer must also be taken off the air. The need for 
this is dramatically attested by the little girl who, 
after watching a television show recently, asked, 
“Mamma, where's our beer?” 





In Sisterville, West Virginia, there is an annual 
Bible contest, which is a community event. Prizes 
are given to children answering the most Bible ques- 
tions correctly. According to Claude King Davis, 
Inter-Board Commission Representative in that state, 





prizes in the past have all gone to children from 
Nazarene and similar smaller groups which encourage 
Bible memorizing. This year, after three years of the 
New Curriculum, Presbyterian youngsters carried 
away every prize. 


By Paut CALVIN PAYNE 
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Refugees, men and women, boys and 
girls; hungry and cold, who have fled or 
hen driven from their homes down the 
mads of Korea, India, Pakistan, Pales- 
tine, and Europe, wait helplessly beside 
those roads for Good Samaritans to stop, 
see, to care, and to share. In South 
Korea there are refugees because of 
(ommunist aggression from the north. 
lh India there are refugees who fled in 
tor from Moslem-dominated Pakistan, 
tated by the partition of five years 
(0. In Pakistan there are refugees who 
td an equal, if not greater, danger in 
ikh-dominated northern India. In the 
ab countries of the Near East, there 
tt refugees from Palestine who, rightly 
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STILL NEEDED: GOOD SAMARITANS 


or wrongly, fled from the UN-established 
State of Israel. In Germany there are 
refugees who, because of the Potsdam 
decisions, had to leave their former 
homes, even though in some cases their 
families had lived in Poland, Rumania, 
or other countries in eastern Europe 
for hundreds of years. 

“Every refugee anywhere in the world, 
for whatever cause, is a Christian con- 
cern,” says Charles Arbuthnot, Presby- 
terian field representative in Europe. 
This is true because ever since Jesus 
told the story of the Good Samaritan, no 
follower of His can pass by on the other 
side of human suffering. 

We had the chance to go around the 


JERUSALEM 


world to see for you what a Christian 
church can and ought to do for all these 
homeless and hungry now. We will not 
be the same again. Who could be un- 
moved after seeing children on Christ- 
mas Day barefoot, dressed in a single 
cotton garment in thirty-degree cold in 
Korea? Who could pass by heedless of 
an Arab, who has been fed a living- 
death diet in a UN camp in Lebanon 
for four-and-one-half years with no pres- 
ent hope of ever going home or making 
a new home anywhere, who said, 
“Though you give me honey every morn- 
ing and meat every night, I still would 
rather go home and eat dirt in my own 


land”? 
~ 
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THE JERICHO ROAD 


We will not be the same again, 
but can we make you see and feel these 
things too? We try in this report to let 
you see what we saw so that you will 
respond to the One Great Hour of 
Sharing appeal. This is the way you and 
I can be Good Samaritans on this Jericho 
Road which now circles the world. 

In Korea a little over a year ago, the 
mass migration of North Korean civilians 
in front of the advancing Chinese Com- 
munist armies was one of the greatest 
votes of confidence in the United States, 
the United Nations, and Christian civili- 
zation of the West ever given by an 
Asiatic people. Although the United 
Nations Civil Assistance Command un- 
der General Crist is doing a good job 
within the limitations of available per- 
sonnel and supplies, nevertheless there 
is much that voluntary agencies, espe- 
cially church groups, should do to meet 
the acute food and clothing need of the 
several million refugees in South Korea. 

Providentially, we Presbyterians have 
a church there (the largest in the na- 
tion) of nearly 750,000 members who, 
given sufficient resources, can win their 
nation to Christ as they show their con- 
cern and ours to the homeless and needy 
among them. 

The refugee situation in India and 
Pakistan is complicated by the acute 
political tension still existing between 
these two countries over the Kashmir 
question and over the other disagree- 
ments arising out of the partition. There 
is a further complication caused by the 
long-term endemic poverty of the whole 
peninsula. The governments of both 
nations are struggling ably with the per- 
manent resettlement of their refugees. 
Americans should, through their own 
government, the United Nations, and 
the churches, help to the fullest extent 
with the long-term economic, psycho- 
logical, and spiritual rehabilitation o 
these people. The famine of a year ago 
is past, but the continued failure of the 
rains in the United Provinces and floods 
in Bihar, together with long-standing 
undernourishment, make gifts of whole 
dried milk for children, multi-vitamins, 
and more expensive medicines a continu- 
ing call on the generosity of Christians. 

The United States, Great Britain, and 
the whole United Nations are largely 


CIRCLES THE WORLD 


responsible for the feeling of betrayal 
which exists among the Arab govern- 
ments and the 850,000 Arab refugees 
from Palestine. Even though the United 
Nations—largely with American money 
—has been feeding, clothing, and shel- 
tering these unfortunates since the es- 
tablishment of Israel, their hatred and 
bitterness toward us continue to grow 
every day. 

Here at home all Americans should 
press the government and the United 
Nations for immediate action for a per- 
manent political solution to replace the 
present unstable armistice that exists 
between Israel and her neighbors. Al- 
though no political solution can satisfy 
the extremists of either side, we soliewd 
the moderates of both sides would wel- 
come a political decision by the United 
Nations which the United Nations was 
prepared to enforce. It is quite as much 
to the interest of Israel as it is to the 
interest of the Arab states and refugees 
that this be done. Israel is a fact. The 
Arab states, however reluctantly, will 
have to recognize that fact. But Israel 
cannot exist permanently as an artificial 
economic island in a seething ocean of 
bitterness and poverty. It is to Israel’s 
long-run interest to be generous in a 
settlement which in our opinion should 
include a withdrawal to the original lines 
of the United Nations partition plan, 
the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
mutual compensation for refugee prop- 
erty, and the opening up of the borders 
to trade and the free passage of people. 
Until progress is made toward some 
such political goal, Point Four activity 
or voluntary relief and rehabilitation ef- 
forts can never be enough. Nevertheless, 
the churches of the United States must 
continue to help meet as they are able 
the needs of the Arab refugees and the 
emigrants to Israel, to prove that we do 
care. 


A TREMENDOUS TASK has been nearly 
completed by the International Relief 
Organization, working through the re- 
ligious service groups of the United 
States and of many other nations. As the 
I.R.O. winds up its affairs, the resettling 
of all but 140,000 displaced persons 





from West Germany is complete. Some 
of these remaining should still be helpej 
to resettle (2,000 were standing in lip 
for American visas, their papers com. 
pleted, when the supply of visas ran out 
and the deadline passed). Other hard. 
ship cases (for health and _technigj 
reasons) need to be helped by speci 
United States legislation. 

Important as is the finishing of this 
great humanitarian task, a much large 
refugee problem is growing more acute 
every day in the West Zone of Germany 
and in the West sector of Berlin. Som 
eight million refugees of German a. 
cestry (therefore not technically dis 
placed persons) are an overwhelming 
burden and an explosive problem ip 
West Germany. These people have 
come as the result of the Potsdam de 
cision to remove all Germans from eas 
of the Polish border, from Czechosl 
vakia and other parts of central Europe. 
(Four million more of these are in the 
East Zone of Germany.) Another source 
of the eight million refugees in Wes 
Germany of German ethnic origin is: 
steady stream of men and women flow. 
ing under and around the Iron Curtain 
to seek freedom in the West. 

The government at Bonn and th 
churches of Germany are valiantly 
struggling with the overwhelming prob 
lem this great mass of human being 
constitutes. It is vital for the peace and 
prosperity of Western Europe that 
U.S., the UN, and the churches give 3 
possible aid in the resettlement and per 
manent rehabilitation of these unhapp 
people. Otherwise a growing cancer 
destroy any possible health achieved i 
West Germany. And the health of Wes 
Germany is essential to the health d 
Free Europe. 

These problems are tremendous ani 
our resources at best will not be enoug! 
The comfortable pharisee and the to 
busy priest can still find excuse to pas 
by on the other side. But there is 
Christian witness to be borne, and yo 
and I can bear that witness. We can sent 
food and clothes, blankets, and hop 
now, whether the political problems ar 
ever solved or the peace is ever reached 
Look at the pages that follow and w 
know you will want to become a Gow 
Samaritan. 
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Korea was at once the worst place we 
visited and the best; the worst in the 
sense that human suffering and need 
and devastation were more general and 
acute than anywhere else in Asia. The 
best is that the Korean Presbyterian 
Church is an amazingly vital and pop- 
ular movement that has what it takes 
to beat Communism in an appeal to the 
masses. 

In our ten-days’ journey from Pusan 
at the southwest tip of the peninsula, 
through Taegu, Taejon, Seoul, to the 
battlefront north of the thirty-eighth par- 
allel, we saw that in Korea war has 
created havoc more devastating than in 
any of the other crisis areas we visited. 
Bombing, artillery bombardment, and 
hand-to-hand fighting have wrecked 
cities and villages. 

These demolished cities and towns are 
packed with refugees, many of whom 
are waging an elemental struggle for 
existence in any available ruin. Before 
the invasion of South Korea began in 
June, 1950, almost three million Ko- 
reans had fled over the border to escape 
the Communistic dictatorship’s tyranny. 
When the armies of North Korea and, 
later, Red China surged down, millions 
of South Koreans and North Koreans 
streamed to havens farther south. Of 
South Korea’s population of twenty 
million, approximately 25 per cent are 
exiled from their homes. It is estimated 
that 15 per cent of the population are 
utterly destitute. There are about one 
hundred thousand orphaned children. 
To complete the chaotic picture, add 
the broken family groups of the over one 
million Korean civilians and soldiers who 
have been killed in the fighting, accord- 
ing to South Korean figures. 

For most of these refugees, life is 
hunger, insecurity, suffering from the 
cold, and homelessness. But in spite of 
all their troubles, the indomitable for- 
titude of all the people and the Christian 
faith of some have enabled them to go 
on and rebuild homes, schools, and 
churches. It should be stressed that, 
although misery is said to invite Com- 
munism, these people generally have 
faith in their government, and the pre- 
vailing sentiment is anti-Communistic. 

A meeting with eight Presbyterian 
theological students, who in their winter 
vacation are working in refugee centers 
around Taegu, translated the over-all 
Korean situation into individual terms 
for us. Chung Im Yung told us of the 
church he is organizing at a factory 


building into which 330 refugees are 
crowded. Many of the people must go Chinju, 60 per cent destroyed in 1950, is being rebuilt by resilient Koreans. Here 


barefoot, even in freezing weather. workmen, using available material, weave bamboo to form the roof of a new house. 


Vortex of the seesawing Korea war, Seoul has many scenes like this, where aged 
woman scrabbles through the wreckage of her home to salvage anything of value. 
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This civilian casualty of the bombing of Seoul underwent the amputation of a leg without proper anesthetics. Now he will 
be the victim of other shortages, for artificial limbs and technicians in orthopedics are desperately needed in Korea. 


About 180 of them are getting only one 
meal per day. Nevertheless, 120 meet 
every Sunday for Christian worship. Yu 
Chaisu ministers to four hundred refu- 
gees who are living in a fertilizer factory, 
which fortunately is not operating. Be- 
cause of the shortage of food, the chil- 
dren must go out on the streets to beg. 

Seminarian Kim Hong Kung took us 
to an old Buddhist temple where the 
560 people in his charge are living. Each 
family must eat and sleep in a space 
six feet by eight feet. We watched sev- 
eral of these refugees mash up into a 
sort of gruel their daily measure of grain, 
which is about as big as a man’s fist. 
Unless the earn money for 
additional food, their families will starve 
~—but work is hard to find in Korea. Still 
in the two weeks before we arrived, ten 
new families had joined the seventeen 
Christian families in attending worship 
services. 

From and what we 
heard, we learned that these are typical 
situations in refugee centers over most 
of Korea~and the exiles who have not 
found shelter are in even greater need 


men Can 


what we saw 
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of material goods and spiritual help. 

In the midst of tribulation, Koreans 
are demonstrating a tremendous con- 
fidence in Christianity. In the Presby- 
terian churches under the leadership of 
native pastors and in the refugee centers 
and orphanages which the churches 
sponsor, we witnessed an exciting re- 
ligious fervor. There are many converts 
on Kuje and Cheju islands, in the camps 
for North Korean prisoners of war, in 
the wounded veterans’ hospitals, and in 
the R.O.K. army, which now has Chris- 
tian chaplains. The seeds implanted by 
the Christian churches of the West have 
ripened into a movement toward Chris- 
tianity that has developed from within 
the people. This is the most creative 
anti-Communist mass movement in Asia 
today. 


f per of the transportation bottle- 
necks, which make the importation 
of relief supplies difficult at the present 
time, our missionaries should be pro- 
vided with money to buy grain and 
materials for clothing and work projects, 


so that they can continue the work they 
are doing at the centers where the UN 
ration is unavailable. With the change 
in postal regulations that permits the 
import of twenty-two-pound relief pack- 
ages, there seems to be an additional 
solution. We church people should 
continue to collect and send clothing 
supplies, and stocks of food to help with 
the rehabilitation of Korea. (See th 
Follow-Through, page 38.) 

The gratitude expressed to us by 
Korean pastors on behalf of their Chureh 
for what we have already done for them 
was so generous as to be embarrassing 
Out of their poverty they gave us beav 
tiful gifts. At every opportunity hur 
dreds came out on week nights 
welcome worship services. They are 
confident that the mother Church ® 
America wil! not fail them now. 

We dare not fail them. We must give 
them the money and material to ena 
them to demonstrate to non-Christians 
about them that Christianity is the 
revolutionary creative force which offes 
the solution to the problems of poverty 
stricken and crisis-ridden Asia. 
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More important to this poverty-stricken 
peninsula than large quantities of direct 
aid is a long-range program of edu- 
cational and vocational rehabilitation. 

The need for such work resulted from 
the decision in 1947 to partition India 
into the two self-governing dominions of 
India and Pakistan. To untold millions 
of Hindus and Moslems living beyond 
the borders of their “home” countries, 
the months following brought suffering, 
persecution, and death. 

Comparative peace has now been 
restored, and both governments deserve 
credit for an outstanding job in the 
resettlement and re-establishment of 
refugees. However, a tremendous task 
remains, one in which Church World 
Service and the National Christian 
Council of India should cooperate. 

That the government is only too 
willing for assistance was stressed to us 
in an interview with the governor of 
Bengal, who is a Christian. He said 
thurch leaders in the province have 

ady been requested to initiate a 
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“Everywhere you go,” said Dr. Blake, “there’s a crowd of little boys.” This one, a 
lad from India now in Pakistan refugee camp, knew some English, chatted freely. 


program of moral, psychological, and 
spiritual guidance in two proposed re- 
habilitation centers. 

At a colony ten miles from Calcutta, 
we saw how a good rehabilitation project 
is conducted. Here a voluntary group, 
headed by a non-Christian who solicited 
funds from private and government 
sources, has bought four square miles 
of land. In this area some 1,600 families 
have already been resettled in houses, 
and living in tents are 900 more who 
are waiting for their assigned plots to 
be carved from the jungle. 


Before a family can qualify for ad- 
mittance to such a center, it must stay 
from two weeks to three months at a 
refugee camp. After the camps in Korea, 
the one we saw near Calcutta appeared 
relatively clean. 

In both India and Pakistan, the food 
situation—while far from adequate—is 
much better than last year. True, the 
monsoon was largely a failure for the 
fifth straight year. Nevertheless, direct 


relief should be limited to whole dried 
milk for children, multi-vitamins, and 
all types of medicines. 

The people in the cities—millions too 
many to be supported by outmoded agri- 
cultural methods—appeared tired, hun- 
gry, and sleepy. It is distressing to see 
groups of tattered people searching even 
along the barren railroad right-of-way 
for plant roots that can be dug up and 
used as fuel or fodder. 

Our institute at Allahabad, by teach- 
ing modern farming techniques, is show- 
ing the natives how to produce more 
from their land. In the next ten years, 
the instruction now being given in soil 
fertility, animal husbandry, and desired 
crops, should raise the standard of living 
considerably in that area. 

Another stand-out in our rehabilitation 
program is the United Christian Hospital 
at Lahore. Because of the increasing 
numbers of natives who come there for 
treatment, the hospital would appreciate 
the assistance, for several months, of a 
few outstanding U.S. surgeons. 
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At Jericho, terminus of the road traveled by the Good Samaritan of Christ’s parable, children now eat food provided by “samari- 


tans” as far away as the United States. These youngsters are Arabs from Palestine, now staying at a Christian school 


One of the greatest tragedies of mod- 
ern times is being enacted slowly and 
bitterly in the land where our Lord was 
born. In the ancient countries of the 
Near East—Lebanon, Jordan, Syria, and 
northern Egypt—there are some 850,000 
homeless Arabs who have been enduring 
semi-starvation and abject hopelessness 
for almost four years. These are the 
Palestine refugees (many thousands of 
whom are Christians), victims of the 
upheaval that brought forth the State of 
Israel. 

In the midst of banner headlines 
about oil disputes in Iran, fighting in 
Egypt, and Arab nationalist rioting all 
the way from Syria to French Morocco, 
this terrible refugee situation could be 


overlooked and forgotten. But it must 
not be. These people need to know 
specifically, and in increasing numbers 
of ways, that Protestant Americans are 
their friends, that we have always been 
so, and that we will continue to give 
them our support. 

Our first look at the Arab refugee 
problem was in Lebanon, that tiny half 
Christian nation just above old Palestine. 
Accompanied by Dr. R. Park Johnson, 
recently appointed Near East area secre 
tary for the Board of Foreign Missions, 
we visited two hill, camps above the 
Mediterranean near ancient Sidon. Ak 
though the setting was beautiful, the 
human situation was hopeless and bittet 

At one of these camps near Sidon- 
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When their worn out tents gave way and fell, Arab refugees moved into an abandoned Presbyterian school near Sidon, Lebanon. 


Using fragments of tents, blankets, and clothing, families hung “walls” to afford privacy from other families in same room. 


called Ain Hilweh—we found some 8,000 
refugees of all ages living as best they 
could in dark, damp tents scattered 
among the rocks and trees. These people, 
mostly Moslems, have been in this com- 
pound ever since they fled their homes 
in northern Palestine after the Holy Land 
partition in May, 1948. There are sharp 
differences of opinion as to the necessity 
of their having fled. The Arabs say they 
were afraid of their lives under Israeli 
tule and had to flee. The Israeli across 
the border to the south say the Arabs 
were misled by the Arab governments 
and threatened by Moslem extremists. 
But whatever the veal reasons (and we 
talked at length with both Israeli and 
Arabs), the refugees feel that the estab- 
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lishment of Israel by action of the UN 
and with the consent of the U.S. and 
Britain caused the trouble. They feel 
that the U.S. has betrayed them. And 
this despite the fact that the UN, 
through its Relief Works Agency, has 
spent more than $75,000,000—mostly 
from America—to feed them. And that 
American church and private relief agen- 
cies have spent more than eight millions 
so far for food, clothing, drugs, and 
education. But one thing is certain. 
These people have, for the most part, 
been kept alive. And that is just about all. 

In Ain Hilweh, the average food ra- 
tion per day amounts to about 1700 
calories, a minimum at best. Chief in- 
gredient is flour, of which each person 


gets about twenty-two pounds a month. 
This diet, plus a few vegetables from 
time to time, would certainly have a 
deteriorating effect on anyone. In addi- 
tion to food, the UN is providing some 
medical and social services and some 
primary schooling. At this camp, through 
Church World Service funds, two 
schools are helping to give hope and 
useful activity to hundreds of primary 
children. Through our Presbyterian 
boys’ school in Sidon (Gerard Institute), 
we are giving scholarships to a hundred 
teen-age boys to prepare them for a 
more cheerful future. And the Sidon 
Presbyterian Girls’ School is teaching 
scores of young women to sew. In our 
judgment, rehabilitation, education, and 
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Many Americans picture Arabs as tent-dwelling nomads, like these men. Actually 
most are town-bred, ill-equipped for the primitive life refugees have had to adopt. 
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Authors visit Charch World Service school at Lebanon refugee camp with Dr. R. Park 
Johnson (left end), Formerly Pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
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vocational training are the major chal 
lenges to churches in America for these 
people so long as the UN supplies the 
basic diet. 

In an unused Presbyterian mission 
property above Ain Hilweh is another 
refugee camp ca!'od Mia. The Mia com. 
pound has a UN tent hospital. It also 
has a special problem—many boys and 
youths with nothing to do. One of these 
young men whom we met—a bright 
sixteen-year-old named Hamad Kawash 
—last year attended Gerard Institute in 
Sidon. He was sixth in his class but this 
year could not go back even though he 
had an almost full scholarship from the 
the school. There was no money for 
books and living expenses. More money 
for scholarships to enable our schools 
to teach these boys is one ef the best 
things we can do for the Arab refugees, 

Later on in our tour of the Near East 
we attended a relief eonference in Beirut, 
the capital of Lebanon. At this meeting, 
missions and other voluntary agency staff 
members suggested what the Arab 
refugees needed most from the church 
people of America. Here is their list, in 
order of importance: 

1. Clothing, good heavy shoes, blan- 
kets, and layettes. 

2. Heavy-duty cloth like denim and 
outing flannel for the refugees them- 
selves to make into clothing and babies 
garments. < 

3. Special diet items, including whole 
dried milk, pabulum and other baby 
foods, and dried fruits. 

4. Special case work support to help 
those who technically are not refugees 
and who do not qualify for rations even 
though their plight is desperate. 

5. Scholarships to young people. 

6. Supplies of multi-vitamins and 
drugs. 

7. Grants to mission hospitals and 
sckools to enable them to serve more 
refugees more fully and generously. 

8. Personnel for group work in ree- 
reation and community activities. 

9. Support of schools in UN camps. 
All agencies together now provide ele- 
mentary schooling for only 40 per cent 
of the refugee children. 

10. Funds to be distributed at 4 
future date as business loans for Arab 
artisans. 

The Presbyterian Church, through its 
Syria-Lebanon Mission, is doing a wor 
derful job for the refugees with the 
meager resources available to it for this 
work. The Evangelical Church in Leba 
non and Syria is running many primary 
schools and doing an inspiring job with 
even less resource’. But compared with 
what the Lutheran World Federation 
is doing in Jordan (they have already 
spent more than a million dollars), Pres 
byterians and other non-Lutheran Prot- 
estants have hardly started. Let's give 
these Arab people some hope. 
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In Germany we visited Frankfurt, 
Nurnberg, Munich, and Berlin, and 
talked with leaders of the Church from 
both East and West Zones. 

The vitality and competence of the 
German Christians in attacking nearly 
insoluble problems are most heartening. 

There is a shortage of pastors, for 
example, especially in the East Zone. 
Often when no trained minister is avail- 
able to lead a congregation, a woman— 
called a vicarin—will do the whole job 
of operating a church. 

Since the war the German Church 
has taken on a new and very great re- 
sponsibility—religious instruction in the 
public schools. Formerly this was a 
purely governmental function, and the 
ineffectiveness of the stereotyped teach- 
ing which had become traditional is sug- 
gested in the gullibility of so many 
Germans to the Nazi program. Now, in 
spite of its many handicaps, the Church 
has begun a creditable job of genuine 
Christian education, at Church expense. 
Here again Christian women are help- 
ing mightily to fill the huge need for 
personnel. 

The status of the Church in the East 
Zone is puzzling, even to Germans. It 
did not surprise us to learn that young 
people who admit to holding the Chris- 
tian faith cannot graduate from high 
school—students must be “politically 
literate” to advance in school, and this 
term means, of course, being pro-Com- 
munist and anti-Christian. On the other 
hand, the organized Church and its 
leaders seem to be momentarily in 
rather good graces with the East German 
government, and it is not too difficult for 
new pastors from the West Zone to gain 
admittance. So far the Communists do 
not prevent Christian students from the 
East Zone from coming to the West sec- 
tor of Berlin for theological education. In 
Berlin we saw many of these students in 
the free seminary our own Church has so 
largely aided. Churchmen we spoke with 
had the feeling that clergymen were 
being wooed because of government 
hopes that the Church might be mo- 
bilized in opposition to the rearmament 
policy of the West. East Zone Germans 
suspect, however, that the official atti- 
tude might change at any moment. 


One of the most memorable ex- 
amples of the fervor and thoroughness 
of Christianity in Germany that we saw 
was at Camp Valka, a few years ago the 
most notorious refugee camp in Europe, 
known for the crimes and are Han among 
its homeless and desperate people. But 
at the time of our visit in January, an 
entirely different spirit was evident, 
thanks to the persistent work of pastors 
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and social workers supplied by the Ger- 
man churches. The bitterness and crim- 
inality, we were told, are things of the 
past. We attended a worship service at 
Camp Valka and, in spite of our feeble 
German, grasped the main points of the 
sermon, which was on a most appro- 
priate text—“Come unto me all ye that 
are burdened and heavy laden... .” 

The refugees are the most crushing 
problem faced by the West German 
church. The 140,000 DP’s remaining 
are only a small part of the burden. Two 
other, and larger, human masses have 
descended on this war-smashed nation: 
(1) Eight million ethnic Germans thrust 
out from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
other eastern countries, and (2) a con- 
tinual stream of political fugitives from 
behind the Iron Curtain, estimated at 
as high as one thousand a day. If we in 
America had experienced an influx of 
some thirty million homeless, helpless 
people, our problem would be propor- 
tionate. Except, of course, that our coun- 
try has not been defeated and devastated 
in war just a few years ago. 

Some among these millions have been 
absorbed into the German economy and 
are leading something like normal lives. 
But uncounted millions are still home- 
less, living in refugee camps or in shacks 
in the Bavarian forest. The industrious 





Germans, with the help of churches and 
overnments abroad, have largely solved 
ood and clothing problems for these 

dependents. What refugees desperately 

need are jobs, homes, and rehabilitation 
in normal communities. To accomplish 
this the German churches have already 
embarked on excellent practical plans; 
one type of aid the churches have of- 
fered is supplying refugee families with 
the down-payment on government-built 
homes in newly-developed communities. 

To complete the stupendous task, how- 

ever, their limited resources must be 

supplemented by churches elsewhere in 
the world. 


The officially designated DP’s are 
another matter and directly need Amer- 
ican help. There are still thousands who 
would make valuable American citizens, 
many who technically did not come 
under the DP law, through no fault of 
their own; some of these are the most 
enterprising of the lot, having gone to 
Belgium to work in the mines, not know- 
ing that being out of Germany on a 
certain date would render them ineli- 
gible for visas to America. New legisla- 
tion in this country is needed for these 
people. Money and help from the 
Church will go a long way toward solv- 
ing these hard, individual cases. 


Refugees from former German provinces now under Polish rule live jammed inte bar. 
racks, sleep three-deep in bunks. Men, women, and families have separate quarters. 


iv 
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. the season of self-search and self-appraisal, 
always reveals to us, if we are quite honest with 
ourselves, our need of more creative communion with 
God. We feel a hunger for prayer. Yet to most of us 
the way of prayer is not open and easy. “Teach us 
to pray” is a perennial cry. 

The way to learn to pray is to pray. We advance 
in the life of prayer by the persistent, willed practice 
of it. For those who are beginners, it is necessary to 
establish a whole new set of habits of thought and 
life. While natural and unforced prayer is the ideal 
toward which we strive, most of those who at the 
first wait upon spontaneity simply succumb to dis- 
couragement. Until prayer has become an integral 
part of our daily living, we need a “rule of prayer” 
to guide us and keep us steady. 

The thought of rule and discipline in prayer repels 
some people, who fear it may become a matter of 
legalistic rote, mechanical and insincere, the mere 
“saying of prayers.” It need not be so, although the 
danger must be faced. If pursued with high and sin- 
cere purpose, the effort to keep a rule brings rich 
rewards and a deep joy, and the set times are in- 
creasingly shot through and through with spontaneity. 
God unfailingly responds to the pure and steady 
intention of the soul. 


—_— 

TD wx twenty-two suggestions set down here are 
the “makings” of a rule. It is not proposed that any- 
one adopt the whole program at once, but rather 
that he select what suits his situation, and so construct 
his own rule to fit lis own stage of development. For 
example, someone might wish to begin by adopting 
only items 1, 2, 3, 15, and 18 as his minimum rule 
of prayer, to which he will resolve to be absolutely 
faithful day after day. On some days and at special 
seasons of the year, he may find it possible to observe 
additional practices. As he grows, as his interest in 
this way of life deepens, he will wish gradually to 
make additions to his minimum rule until his whole 
life is governed and sustained by his practice of 
secking the presence of God. 


1. As soon as you are awake, make some satisfying 
affirmation of your faith, such as: “O God, thou art 
my God; early will I seek thee: my soul thirsteth for 
thee” (Psalm 63:1). Or, “O God, I believe in thee; 
my hope is in thee.” Gradually form the habit of 
making the first waking thought a thought of God. 
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2. On rising from your bed, say immediately (kneel- 
ing or standing as preferred): “Father, I thank thee. 
Father, I give myself to thee. Father, I ask the help 
of thy Holy Spirit to live this day unto thee.” 


3. While dressing: sing or whistle or repeat a hymn, 
or repeat a psalm (for example, Psalm 103:1-5), or 
the Apostles’ Creed, or a poem of prayer or aspiration. 


4. Before breakfast (or at as early a time afterward 
as possible): withdraw to a quiet place apart for 
meditation and prayer, including adoration, thanks- 
giving, dedication, petition, and intercession. The 
time given may vary from five minutes to half an hour. 


5. At breakfast: return thanks for rest and food. Re- 

peat in unison with the family one or another of a 
series of short prayers or collects, with possibly a 
brief portion of memorized Scripture, 


6. On entering the door of the office, school room, 
or other place of business or profession, or in starting 
the routine housework, again ofler*the day’s work to 


God and ask his aid. 


7. Women at home might find a convenient time for 
special intercessions during the morning. 
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8. At noon say: “O Lord Jesus, who at midday didst 
hang upon the cross for me, guard me as thine own 
so that nothing may divide me from thee. Amen.” 


9. At the midday meal: offer a prayer of gratitude, 
expressed or silent. 


10. Immediately after the midday meal: some may 
wish to follow the example of Martin Luther, who 
was accustomed to stand at one of the windows of 
his room, look out into the trees, and repeat one or 
more of the psalms. 


11. During the day: make as many momentary acts 
of recollection as you can, offering yourself, your 
work, and your friends to God. 


12. Stop in at a church, if this is possible, at noon 
or in the afternoon, for a few minutes of silence and 
communion. 


13. At the evening meal: return thanks. 


14. During the evening or just before retiring: engage 
in a second period of withdrawal for Bible reading, 
meditation, review of the day, confession, and dedi- 
cation. 


15. Before going to sleep, say: “Father, ‘into thine 
hand I commit my spirit: thou hast redeemed me, O 
Lord God of truth’” (Psalm 31:5), or some other 
favorite Bible verse. Gradually form the habit of 
making the last waking thought one of loving com- 
mittal to God. 
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16. On waking in the night, say: “Father, I thank 
thee for sleep and rest and protection and the multi- 
tude of daily blessings at thy hand.” If you remain 
awake, add intercessions for loved ones. 


17. Arrange for more extended family worship, if 
this proves feasible, immediately following either 
breakfast or the evening meal, or at another con- 
venient time, using hymn, Scripture, and prayer. 


18. On Sundays attend regularly the public worship 
of God, using the quiet moments before and during 
the service for renewed self-dedication, and for special 
intercessions for the church, its minister, and its 
members. 


19. Receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at 
regular intervals, as your church gives opportunity. 


20. Set aside one hour each Sunday and a total of 
two hours during each week for a systematic reading 
and study of the Bible. 


21. Engage in regular reading of devotional books, in 
addition to the Bible, for a minimum of one hour 
each week. 


22. Plan at regular intervals, if the regimen of your 
life permits, perhaps once a month, at the best and 
quietest time and place you can find, a more extended 
period of solitude for spiritual reading, communion, 
and realizing the presence of God. 





HE PAINTS a bulletin board which he built on the Primary Department piano. Numerous 


extra jobs like this keep Sioux City church members amazed at Earnest Gandy’s pace. - 


does not grumble when they mess up the floors, defends them if oldsters criticize. 
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ARNEST Ganpy is listed as ‘@ 

dian” in The Church Bell, 
newspaper of the First Presh 
Church of Sioux City, Iowa. Once 
one sent Mr. Gandy a letter in 
he was referred to as the “sexton. 
ing that he had just been pro 
he showed the letter with mock 
to the church staff during the 
hour. He went to an encyclopedi 
checked the duties of “janitor,” ‘ 
dian,” and “sexton.” When he leamé 
a sexton is, afnong other things, a 
digger, he decided that he didnt 
to be a sexton. Mr. Gandy tho 
would be nice to be a custodian 
he found that custodians sometime 
funds. Finally, he came to the condi 
that he is just a janitor. While ¢ 
with his daughter-in-law, who k 
was selected the queen of the Epi 
Church’s Mardi Gras, he comm 
“America is a great country. 
scrub-man can dance with a Mardi 
queen.” 

Hired not quite three years 4 
the Sioux City church, Mr. Gan 
won the affection of the church a 
from the cradle roll to the home 
ment. The church officers reali 
they have found an unusual tre 
a church sexton with a sense of ¢0 
tion that would do justice to am 
ary. “Earnest Gandy is a self-t 
says the minister of the churd 
Reverend Dr. John Paul Vincent 
the most exacting members of thee 
make no qualifying statements 
their satisfaction with Mr. Gand) 
president of the Women’s Assi 
sums it up: “You won't find 
with any . complaints about 
Gandy. I know that’s quite un 
it’s true.” 

When Earnest Gandy was | 
fill this important job, it was by4 
what doubtful group of trustet 
had a warning ringing in thei 
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sa good worker, but watch out for 
because he'll want to be painting 
he time.” The implication in the 
ing—that their janitor would neglect 
work to ride his hobby, the paint- 
h-has ceased to worry the trustees. 

are used to finding Fresh Paint 
s about the church in the middle of 
week, but they find that the furniture 
gets dusted, the floors get scrubbed, 
the tables and chairs get set up for 
fings and suppers. A lot of the paint- 
it turns out, is done after hours. “I 
like to see things painted up and 
,” says Mr. Gandy. One night after 
ral hours of painting, he told Pastor 
ent, “I think you'll have to put a 
brush in my casket when I die.” 
preacher countered by saying that 
p were two alternative destinations: 
you go to the one place, painting 
t be necessary. If you go to the 
place, the paint would just blister 
peel. So, no paintbrush.” 


-ONE-YEAR-OLD Earnest Gandy is 
hot in a rut. His faithfulness is not 
to his having no other interests. He 
robust health after almost forty years 
ning a stock farm at Ireton, Iowa. 
retired and moved forty miles to 
i City about five years ago. Now, in 

tirement,” he finds time to do some 
ke things he’s always wanted to do. 
tent years he has served as local 
county commander of the American 
m—and not too long ago he played 
part of a clown in one of the Legion 
te day, when there was a big meet- 
nthe church and the building was 

in with ministers and other people, 
painting, dusting, and scrubbing all 
& come to a standstill. Janitor 
ty called over Bob Baxter, young 
idate for the Presbyterian ministry 

A (Continued on next page) 
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HE SERVES COFFEE and entertains staff with amusing tales at daily coffee-hour. Mr. 
Gandy baked a cake for recent birthday of the Reverend John Paul Vincent (far left). 


HE PLAYS THE ORGAN in his spare time. Earnest Gandy learned to play the piano by 
practicing on a paper keyboard, now serves as substitute pianist in the church school. 








He Calls Himself a Janitor 


who happens also to be the Sioux City 
table-tennis champ. Baxter and Gandy 
sneaked off to the church recreation 
room and played table tennis. At the 
end of the contest, Earnest Gandy was 
the winner of two games out of three. 

Often, as in any church, when the 
day's dusting and sweeping is done, 
there is a late wedding rehearsal, a Boy 
Scout meeting, or something else in the 
building that makes the janitor have to 
stay over. When that happens, the versa- 
tile Mr. Gandy may be ‘found at the 
typewriter in the church office, where 
he practices typing from a textbook used 
by one of his children ten or fifteen 
years ago. He’s learning to play the 
church organ the same way—practicing 
at odd times and after hours. 

About fifty years ago, Earnest Gandy 
took measurements from the keyboard 
of the piano in his church at Ireton, 
then went home and made a paper key- 
board. He learned to play the piano by 
“playing” on his paper keyboard at 
home. After service every Sunday, he 
would go to the church piano and prac- 
tice what he had learned. Now, when- 
ever people at Sioux City First 
Presbyterian Church can’t find the janitor 
during Sunday school time, they know 
that he is probably serving as substitute 
pianist for one of the church school 
departments. 


In fact, there aren’t many church 
jobs that Earnest Gandy hasn't had. In 
his home town of Ireton, he’s been Sun- 
day school superintendent, Sunday 
school secretary, Sunday school teacher, 
trustee, choir director, and occasional 
preacher. Looking back on his years of 
church work, he says, “You can do a 
lot for the Kingdom by keeping things 
clean, as well as by preaching a sermon.” 
One suspects that this statement holds 
the secret of the immaculate, pleasant 
atmosphere in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Sioux City. As Glen Bixby, 
a trustee and the Every Member Canvass 
chairman, says, “He’s a true custodian 
of the Lord’s goods.” When the minister 
twitted him half-seriously about working 
too late, Gandy replied, “But you know 
this is the Lord’s house; it has to be 
clean and right.” 

One of the refreshing things that one 
learns about this church is that the 
young people and the children know that 
it belongs to them. The Junior De- 
partment, incidentally, gave the janitor 
a box of candy for Christmas because, 
according to a little rhyme that went 
along with it, they didn’t know “what 
they would do without Mr. Gandy.” 
“Don't the children get in your hair?” 
he was asked. “Well, they do mess u 
the new tile floors,” Candy answered, 
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“but that’s what the floors were made 
for—to use.” Nobody in First Church, 
Sioux City, tells the young people to 
“know their place.” The janitor wouldn't 
stand for it. 

The church recently put nearly 
$100,000 into improvements, mostly in 
the basement. where the children con- 
gregate. People sometimes ask whether 
this makes the janitor’s work easier. He 
explains that it’s easier to get new things 
clean, but that the dirt shows more on 
the sparkling new tile and paint than 
on the old stuff. Then he adds with a 
satisfied smile that the church is much 
more popular since it has been fixed up. 
“That,” he says, “means more people are 
using it, so it means more work, but it’s 
more interesting.” 

The big Sioux City church has some 
seventeen hundred members. Keeping 
the building clean and keeping the 
church people happy about it makes a 
big job. Still, the members and officers 
of the church deserve a lot of credit, too. 
They were quick to recognize that they 
had a janitor who couldn’t be circum- 
scribed with a set of rules (scrub the 
stairs on Tuesday; dust the pews on 
Saturday, etc.). They let Earnest Gandy 


After four decades of farming, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gandy “retired” five years ago. 


set his own yen and it is a pace they 


would never have dreamed of. A prima 

teacher wanted a large bulletin board 
on the back of the yl ae piano. 
Earnest Gandy made it, mounted it, 
painted it. There was some confusion 
about the operation of a “steam trap,” a 
form of check valve in the church heat- 
ing system. Gandy went to the city 
library and read all he could find about 
steam traps; then he wrote to the Library 
of Congress for more information. He 
likes to help out by pouring coffee at 
the monthly family night suppers and 
at the church staff coffee-hour every 


afternoon at three. When there’s a birth. 
day among the staff members, the “cof. 
fee at three” gives way to “lunch a 
noon.” On Pastor John Paul Vincent's 
last birthday, there was a fine birthday 
cake at the staff luncheon—baked by the 
janitor. 

The church flower chairman, Mrs, C 
A. Katherman, tells about an incident 
which she declares is typical. She some. 
times holds over a bouquet of flower 
from some special service during the 
week, so that they can be used on the 
altar on Sunday. Sometimes on Saturday 
afternoon the days-old bouquet seems 
to have miraculously revived. On one 
such Saturday, she asked the genial jani- 
tor about it. “Well,” he said, “I thought 
it looked a little old, so I slipped into 
Tollers and bought six more ‘mums to 


pep it up a little.” 


Earnest Gandy works hard, and he 
works late, and he puts a lot of himself 
—even some of his own money—into his 
job. The statement of Mrs. Earnest 
Hemphill, a leader in the women’s work 
in the church, sums up the people’s re- 
action to him: “Why, look at what life 
means to him. Making other people 
happy, he makes himself happy.” 

It is Earnest Gandy’s consuming de- 
sire to have things looking nice in the 
church. When he can’t make it look right 
by painting and scrubbing, he does 
something else. The large wall clock in 
the church dining room he gave asa 
memorial to his mother. The beautiful 
silk-damask pulpit scarf, altar scarf, and 
Bible markers he gave as a memorial to 
both his parents. His religious devotion 
has to be expressed in his efforts toward 
making clean and pleasant the sanctuary 
where others worship, for he can seldom 
attend a worship service himself as a 
member of the congregation. One Sun 
day last December, however, arrange- 
ments were made for the janitor’s work 
to be done by others, and he occupied 
a pew with Mrs. Gandy and their four 
children: Lawrence, an Air Corps set- 
geant stationed at Bangor, Maine; T-Sgt 
Melvin, who was home from Wichita, 
Kansas; Lloyd, who is in the wholesale 
drug business in Sioux City; and Mil 
dred, who operates a drive-in restaurant 
in Sioux City. This was the first time 
in twelve years that the whole Gandy 
family had been able to sit together in 
church. 

On two Sundays a year—Mr. Gandy’ 
vacation—Mr. and Mrs. Gandy are to 
be found worshiping in the church 
where they are members, the First Meth- 
odist Church of Sioux City. That church 
is having some rebuilding done, too, and 
when the work is finished, a beautiful 
altar given by Mr. and Mrs. Gandy ia 
memory of their parents will be ded: 
cated. P 
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Church Extension: 
A Great Drive Starts 


Next week, in every part of the na- 
tion, the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
embarks upon its $12,000,000 Building 
Funds Campaign for new church and 
seminary construction. And last month, 
there was added evidence of the cam- 
paign’s importance. 

On the eve of this great drive, the 
Board of National Missions announced 
that it has on hand requests for aid in 
the construction of more than 400 new 
churches. This is the largest number of 
such requests in church history. 

During the last three years, the Board 
has assisted in the construction of 205 
new Presbyterian churches at a cost of 
$5,848,000. This was more than a 65 
per cent increase in appropriations over 
the previous three-year period (1946- 
1948), when $3,525,000 was approved 
and sixty-two new churches were aided. 

According to a report from John 


Penn, Jr., of the Board’s Department of 
New Church Development, 153 church 
projects received aid during 1951. The 
over-all cost of these projects totalled 


more than $5,000,000, of which the 
Board contributed $1,600,000, and the 
churches, $3,400,000. Half of these 
projects were new churches and the 
others included such undertakings as 
new manses, church improvements and 
additions, and the purchase of new 
building sites. 

Funds to aid this record demand for 
new Presbyterian churches will be ob- 
tained through the building campaign, 
which seeks $7,500,000 for church ex- 
tension and $4,500,000 for seminary 
construction. 


UN Votes Help 


For Arab Refugees 

The United Nations General Assem- 
bly, before it ended sessions at Paris last 
month, voted a $250,000,000 program 
to help the Arab refugees (see page 14). 

The UN measure, sponsored by Brit- 
ain, France, Turkey, and the United 
States, will set up projects designed to 
make the refugees self-supporting. It 
provides for construction of refugee vil- 
lages, ambitious irrigation projects, ed- 
ueation, and specialized training over a 
three-year period beginning July 1, 1952. 
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Of the total $250,000.000, $50,000,000 
will be used for direct relief, and 
$200,000,000 for the reintegration 
program. 

More than $60,000,000 has already 
been pledged to the program. Of neces- 
sity, the United States will have to be 
one of the chief contributors to the pro- 
gram if it is to succeed. Congress has 
already authorized, but not appropri- 
ated, a $50,000,000 contribution. 

The relief plan was based on a re- 
port by John B. Blandford Jr., director 
of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, who 
tried out the program on a small scale 
last summer. 

In the program, the role of the Arab 
states is placed on a voluntary basis, but 
it is hoped that the UN agency will 
some day be able to turn over the ad- 
ministration of the project to the Arab 
governments. 


New Giving Record 
Offset by Inflation 


Although U.S. Protestants gave more 
to the Church than ever before during 
1950-1951, their contributions have not 
offset the declining value of the dollar. 

In its annual report on Protestant and 
Orthodox church giving, the National 
Council of Churches said some 36,- 
000,000 U.S. church members had in- 
creased their contributions by nearly 
$67,500,000 over the total of $1,099,- 
109,855 reported a year ago. This rep- 
resents an increase of 6 per cent. But 
the cost of living in the same period went 
up 6.3 per cent, according to Bureau of 
Labor statistics. 

Among the larger amounts included 
in the U.S. total were the $229,297,111 
contributed by members of The Meth- 
odist Church, the $178,337,307 by 
members -of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, and the $103,581,737 by mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

On a per capita basis, the Free Meth- 
odist Church led all other forty-six 
denominations in the National Council 
with an average annual contribution of 
$163.76 per member. Close behind 
were the Seventh Day Adventists with 
an average of $143.11 and the Wesleyan 
Methodists with $114.95. The Presby- 
terian per capita contribution to all 
causes was $42.31, ranking the Pres- 








byterian Church twenty-fourth in the 
National Council membership. 

Membership of the forty-six com- 
munions increased only slightly, from 
36,017,258 to 36,073,974 according to 
the report. 


Church and State: 


Doctors’ Decision 

The problem of separation of church 
and state is complicated when applied 
to major issues like Vatican representa- 
tion or religion in education. But in 
specific local instances, the church- 
state situation can become downright 
tangled. 

Such an instance occurred early last 
month in Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Seven non-Roman Catholic physicians 
on the staff of government-aided, com- 
munity-supported, Catholic-operated St. 
Francis Hospital were suddenly told to 
resign from a planned parenthood group 
or quit the hospital. Three of the doc- 
tors immediately informed the hospital 
they would withdraw from the parent- 
hood association. The doctors had been 
association members for some time. 

The hospital’s action was defended 
by Msgr. Michael P. O'Shea, local Cath- 
olic clergy leader, who said, “Everyone 
knows where the hospital stands on the 
question of birth control. St. Francis 
Hospital has been, is, and always will 
be open to people of all races, colors, 
and creeds. People who have donated 
funds . knew where the hospital 
stands. I am certain that every 
doctor, every Christian, and every citi- 
zen will realize . . . that we cannot carry 
water on both shoulders.” 

The planned parenthood association 
declared that the hospital order violated 
the doctors’ “inalienable rights as Amer- 
ican citizens. . .. We hold that a hospital 
that receives the support of the whole 
community owes an obligation beyond 
its own religious constituency.” 

Down the Hudson River in New York 
City, the American Civil Liberties Union 
stated in a letter to the hospital that “as 
a state-licensed institution which is the 
recipient of over one-half million dollars 
in federal aid, the hospital constricts 
freedom when it seeks to ‘infringe upon 
the right of association’ of its medical 
staff,” 

The ACLU letter continued further. 
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“We hope our views on that matter will 
not be construed as an attack on the 
religious principles which you hold. 
These are opinions to which all individ- 
uals are entitled and for which no 
penalties should be extracted, just as no 
penalty should result from the desire of 
physicians to belong to organizations of 
their choice.” 


The Church and Relief: 
Which Way to Go? 

Many Protestant and other voluntary 
relief agencies last month were still de- 
bating whether or not to accept govern- 
mental help in aiding the world’s needy 
and underdeveloped areas. The ques- 
tion arose when the implications of the 
1951 Mutual Security Act became clear; 
namely, that after July 1 economic aid 
will be limited to only those projects 
of interest to U.S. security. The same 
limitation, it has been pointed out, will 
apply to voluntary agencies, which since 
the war, have received several million 
dollars from the government in repay- 
ment of ocean freight on relief shipments 
to France, Germany, Italy, and Austria. 

The issue raised was serious. Should 
churches continue to give aid where it 
is needed most regardless of “security,” 
and thus risk having their work cur- 
tailed, or should they go along with the 
new U.S. policy and run the danger of 
being branded “imperialists” by the 
Communist elements of many countries? 
For voluntary groups, where every dol- 
lar counts, the decision would not be 
lready the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil has acted. At its recent thirty- 
fourth annual meeting, resolutions were 
adopted praising the “underlying Chris- 
tian idealism” of the Point Four program, 
but questioning the overall effect of the 
new Mutual Security program, which 
this year replaces Marshall Plan aid. 


Church Labor Institute 
To Move to Chicago 

The Presbyterian Church's Institute 
of Industrial Relations will move from 
New York to Chicago on June 1. 

Formerly located in the Presbyterian 
Labor Temple on New York's east side, 
the Institute will set up its new head- 
quarters at McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago. 

Sponsored by the Department of City 
and Industrial Work of the Church's 
Board of National Missions, the Institute 
is designed to help ministers improve 
the Church's ministry to industrial com- 
munities by affording pastors oppor- 
tunity to study first-hand in factories 
and manufacturing areas. 


The Institute provides seminars for 
24 








To Members of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.: 


First of all, I want to thank you for your response to the communica- 
tion addressed to you in the November 10 issue of PREsBYTERIAN Lirg 


concerning the proposed ambassadorship to the Vatican. A great many | 


responses came into the office of the General Assembly with most im- 
portant information as to the attitudes of Senators and Representatives, 
This information has been correlated with that of other denominations 
and is being used. The mail at the White House and at the Senate was 
very heavy and I know that has been the major reason so many Senators 
are now definitely against the proposed ambassadorship. 

Although a minor victory has been achieved in that the President 
has announced that he will not resubmit the name of General Clark for 
the position, it would be a grave mistake on our part to suppose that 
nothing further needs to be done. 

In fact I wish here to suggest four further things for you to do. 
(1) Will you write the President the most persuasive letter you can, 
asking him not to submit any further nomination? Make it clear that 
your opposition was not against General Clark nor against the Roman 
Catholic Church, but rather against the idea of political recognition of 
the Vatican State. But do be persuasive. It might be helpful to include 
in such a letter that you would be equally opposed to the President 
appointing a personal representative. This has been a compromise 
against which our Church has repeatedly expressed itself. 

(2) If either of your Senators has publicly committed himself against 
the appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican, will you write hima 
letter thanking him for his courageous stand? Too often our letters are 
only those of protest. I hope all the Senators who have taken a public 
position on our side of this question will receive a flood of letters thank- 
ing them. 

(3) If either of your Senators has not yet made up his mind or expressed 
in any way his.viewpoint, will you write him as persuasively as you can 
to decide against confirming an appointment of 

Vatican State. 

(4) Finally, will you watch your newspaper and if (as we hope may 
not ever occur) a new appointment is made by the President, don’t wait 
for anybody to suggest it to you, but write and wire vigorous protests 
at once to both of your Senators and to the White House. 

Let us be vigilant in this matter. It was because of your protest that 
so far this new departure has not been made. Let us keep church and 
state separate in the American way. 

Harrison Ray ANDERSON, Moderator of the General Assembly 
By Evcene Carson Brake, Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 





an ambassador to the | 





ministers and a summer program in 
which theological students work in fac- 
tories during the day and discuss Chris- 
tian principles and industrial problems 
at night. More than six hundred ministers 
have received this training since the 
Institute was founded in 1945. 

Dr. Marshal L. Scott, dean of the 
Institute, will become a member of the 
seminary staff June 1. He will teach 
courses dealing with the urban church, 
population trends, and industrial rela- 
tions. 

In a statement outlining its purposes 
the Institute said, “For the Church to 
continue to be a redeeming power in the 
America of today, it must recognize and 
adjust to certain facts: that about half 
of the people of our nation are outside 
any religious organization; that as more 
and more men and women have become 
employed rather than self-employed, 
the power to make choices, the sense of 


self-determination, and the sense 


moral responsibility in occupational li 


have steadily declined, thus remo 
God and a Christian conscience 
and further from the work lives 


people; that a recognition of economi 


and social laws and an understandin 
the various social movements in wi 
communities are necessary for an é 
tive ministry in such communities; 
that the Church must proclaim the 
escapable righteousness of God w 
men work in groups. .. .” 


Sermon Surveys 


Latest advice-for ministers who 
der how their sermons appeal to 
people in the pews jis: ask them. 

Recently 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, prepared de 


survey sheets, distributed them to me 


bers of his congregation, and drew ¢ 
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dusions from their answers. In New 
Orleans, Louisiana, recently, ten Bap- 
tist ministers, also through sermon sur- 
veys, learned what their congregations 
thought was good and bad about their 
preaching. 

The Elizabeth pastor, thirty-year-old 
Charles Brackbill of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, invited his 
parishioners to “be ruthlessly honest” in 
answering the thirty-eight questions. 
Many were. Ten of the sixty said they 
made no attempt to practice what was 
preached. But happily, forty-four said 
they did. 

Thirty-four persons answered “yes 
and nineteen “no” to the question, 
“Should a sermon be about modern 
times and living?” One parishioner 
found the pastor’s habit of chin-pulling 
annoying. 

The questions concerned the sound of 
the preacher’s voice, his mannerisms, 
sermon subjects and titles, use of notes, 
form of service, and many thoughts 
which the sermons encouraged in the 
minds of listeners. 

The sermon surveys made in New 
Orleans by the Baptist ministers had 
more unified results than the Elizabeth 
one. Ninety-eight per cent of the queried 
members liked their minister's sermons. 
The small minority said the sermons 
lacked spirit, that the ministers lectured 
instead of preached, and that the clergy- 
men were not sufficiently evangelistic. 
As in the Elizabeth survey, the majority 
of the New Orleans parishioners agreed 
that the sermons made them mend their 
ways. 


” 


Church Building Shows 


Slight Increase 


The church building picture picked 
up a bit last month when a small increase 
in available materials made possible an 
increase in church construction projects. 

Church building projects started in 
January totaled $31,000,000 in cost, a 
joint Commerce and Labor Department 
report estimated. This was 17 per cent 
less than the $37,000,000 worth of con- 
struction undertaken in January, 1951, 
but was 35 per cent greater than the 
$23,000,000 worth of church building 
started in December. 


Race Relations: 
Study Needed 


The National Council of Churches 
was requested last month to make an 
intensive study of racial segregation in 
American churches. 

“The time has come when Christian 
people in America should face honestly, 
sincerely, and constructively the question 


of racial segregation in our churches,” | 


the Reverend Horace Williams of Nash- 


National Council’s Division of Christian 
Education, which met 
Ohio, in mid-February. 


on causes and remedies, he said, “we 
have spent much of our time kicking our- 
selves and one another on the shins but 
have done very little in facing together 
the real reasons back of and the problems 
involved in segregation.” 











in Columbus, | 


m § "ee | was introduced a year and a half ago, the 
Urging a National Council conference | 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friends: 

When you are working in an isolated 
community a hundred miles from the 
nearest Presbyterian church, and your 
people are scattered over an area 

of 1,360 square 
miles in country 
where transporta- 
tion off main 
highways is haz- 
ardous, you defi- 
nitely appreciate 
PRESRYTERIAN 
Lire. 

When I began 
my work nearly 
four years ago 
at First Church in 

Lakeview, Oregon, only a few people 


’ | subscribe to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, so we 
ville, Tennessee, told members of the | 


gave it to all members as a Christmas 
gift. The magazine was appreciated so 
much that when the Every Home Plan 


congregation voted overwhelmingly to 
enroll. Now most of the people pay for 
their subscriptions themselves with the 
church paying for the remainder. 

Since the introduction of PrespyTe- 
RIAN LiFe into the homes of all the 
people, we have seen a marked increase 
in benevolence giving. There is also a 


| much greater interest in the work of the 


Church as a whole. Inspiration for our 
devotional thoughts in meetings often 
come from Meditations, and entire pro- 
grams in our women’s meetings and 
youth groups are based on ideas found 
in the pages of the magazine. 
Through such use of the magazine 
our people are beginning to realize the 
great tasks that face the Church and the 
privilege it is for each one of us to share 
i these tasks. Our members are now 
more conscious of the strength and pos- 
sibilities of the church in this community 
which has heretofore been so indifferent 
to the Church and God. There is a dif- 
ferent attitude toward church leaders 
and a new awakened spirit of action 
and commitment now prevails in the 
congregation. Credit for much of this 
surely must go to PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. 
As minister I do not feel so “alone” 
in the tasks of presenting the work of 
the Church in building the Kingdom of 


God in this remote area. I have a strong 
ally, and together we are beginning to 
make God and the Church felt. 


—Kennetu L, Starrorp, Pastor 


New task force. For ships too small for regular chaplains, the Navy is training 
laymen as religious representatives. Fifty-three men ranking from seamen to 
lieutenants recently attended the first training institute at the U. S. Naval Am. 
Phibious Base, Little Creek, Va. Above, gunner’s mate leads worship aboard LST. 
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From the start of the convention, seating 


Presbyterian Men: 
Down to Work 


“We must spread the Kingdom. We 
must not fail.” In a voice powered by 
deep emotion, the new president of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men— 
Woolworth executive Thomas E. White- 
man—concluded his acceptance speech 
four ago at the men’s annual 
meeting in Chicago. 

Tom Whiteman meant business. 
Three days after the close of the record- 
breaking convention (P. L., Feb. 16), the 
Greenwich, Connecticut, elder was talk- 
ing to a group of local chapter members 
in Haddonfield, New Jersey. And the 
silver-haired, hard-hitting National 
Council veteran is planning to carry his 


weeks 


message to thousands of laymen before 
the next men’s meeting begins on Jan- 
uary 30, 1953. In fact, on June 30, Tom 
Whiteman will retire voluntarily from 
the Woolworth Company after forty-five 
years of service. His reason: “Being 
Men’s president is a full-time job, and I 
am arranging my affairs to give full time 
to the job.” His grandson and three red- 
haired granddaughters (“the cutest you 
ever did see”), may not see much of 
their grandfather this summer, but they'll 
know he will be doing something that is 
as close to him as they are. 

But Tom Whiteman and the staff and 
officers of the Men’s Council haven't 
been the only busy laymen this past 
month. In hundreds of churches and 
presbyteries, convention delegates have 





was at a premium, as demonstrated by this over-all view of the opening session, 


been reporting the news and actions of 
last month’s meeting to their chapters. 
The local and area chapters—some 1,880 
strong—have been learning about the 
strength of their organization and the 
accomplishments and plans of both the 
National Council and the Church itself. 

Presbyterian Men still have a lot of 
organizing to do. Hundreds of chapters 
will be trying out the Every Man plan 
and hundreds of churches are in the 
process of forming local Council chap- 
ters. The men’s goal for the coming year 
is the establishment of 900 new local 
chapters. This job will probably not be 
too tough because many of these chap- 
ters are already in the process of forma- 
tion. And the success of the Every Man 
plan in the churches which are already 





Thomas E. Whiteman (le/t) receives congratulations from 


The Rev. James L. Harris (left) leads singing at opening 
Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson on election as Council heat 


session as Dr. James W. Clarke, keynote speaker, joins in. 
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Thomas E. Whiteman, new men’s president, began speech-making duties before local 
groups less than a week after his election. Here he talks over plans with Andrew P. 


Truckess, 


president of the Haddonfield, New Jersey, men’s group (left) and 


Dr. Bryant Kirkland (right), pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Haddonfield. 


using it will encourage chapters not yet 
using the plan. In place of the big area 
meetings of last year, Presbyterian Men 
this year will hold scores of inter-pres- 
bytery briefing sessions on chapter or- 
ganization, the Every Man plan and the 
other facets of men’s work in the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

But the most ‘portant news com- 
ing from last month’s meeting is that 
men, while still doing organizational 
work, are doing and preparing to do 
more and more of the projects which the 
Council was formed to take on. 

Project number one for 1952 is, of 
course, the Building Funds Campaign. 
The special objective of Presbyterian 


Devotions leader Dr. Clifford Barbour 
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Men this year is to see that all churches 
with Council chapters participate in the 
drive by subscribing or oversubscribing 
their shares in the campaign. A good 
number of churches with Men’s chapters 
have already pledged their shares. 

And, in addition, the men in organ- 
ized chapters can now devote more time 
and energy to other service in their own 
congregations and communities. The 
different types of activity already en- 
gaged in by men’s groups number more 
than a hundred—from building manses 
and education units to supplying pastor- 
less churches and cooking venison din- 
ners. The men were ready to go to work 
as never before. 


Evening speaker Dr. Louis H. Evans 


FLOWER CATALOG 
IN NATURAL COLORS 


THE ONLY CATALOG 
OF ITS KIND! 


28 varieties of flowers so life-like you'd think 
they were fresh-cut from the garden! Ex- 
quisitely hand made in U.S.A. Terrific values! 
Add charm to your home. Beautifying millions 
of American homes since 1910. Send post 
card now for free catalog 


FIRST AMERICAN FLOWERS 


Dept. CPL Box 85 New York 29, N. Y. 


That's what Women's Organizations can do 
quickly and easily with our New and Fascinat- 
ing Fund Raising Plan. Write for FREE details, 
giving name of organization, President's name 
and address and number of members. Write 
Dept. P.L. 


HAMBURG HOSIERY SALES COMPANY 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania 


ae 


4 £,GROW YOUR OWN 
$2..’ GLADIOLUS from Seed 


ke BIG MONEY, mailing 

/ Learn HOW to sell beav- 

Flowers, Bulbs, Bulblets! 

Pleesent, profitable hobby! 10 cents 
jie, details. Send today! 


PARK ASSOCIATION, Dept. ~~ oe acola Ave., 


FUND RAISERS 


Use a real Household necessity as the basis for your 
campaign—tLearn about the new amazing laboratory 
discovery, Clearsite, the miracie liquid detergent, Un- 
excelled for dish wasting, fine fabrics, upholstery, car- 
pets, windows, pointed walls, etc. Tremendous repeat 
sales provide permanent, steady income for groups or 
individuals. Write for special soles plan. Give name of 
your organization if you ore inquiring for a group. 
Clearsite Laboratories, 916 Forbes St. 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by ‘members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
SABORIEON MILLS 


Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
2214 S. 4th St., Greenville, tt. 
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Sensational! uP ere oe 
Ses Seve: 


sauPres FOR TRIAL == 
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send name at once. Hurry. Uegtcora will do. oe x ote 
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**Advertise’’ your church through 


the inspiring voice of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


What could carry your church’s 
invitation to the community 
better than the glorious music 
of a fine carillon, coming 
right from the church itself! 
“Carillonic Bells” with their 
clear, rich beauty are the per- 
fect means of making minds 
and hearts receptive to your 
message. 

At moderate cost, “Carillonic 
Bells’’ offer the true tones and 
majestic volume of fine cast 

‘ bells—without requir- 
ing a tower to house 
them! Write NOW 
for complete details 
given in our literature! 





CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
12131 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for 


products of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 








English Church Art 





HURCH FURNISHINGS 
VESTMENTS. FRONTALS. 
EMBROIDERIES, SILVER 
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When you buy something from 
an advertiser in 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Please let him know that you are 











responding to his advertisement. 
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“Singing Mission” Set 
For lowa Community 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will be a singing 
city next fall. The National Council of 
Churches and the Cedar Rapids Council 
of Churches plan to conduct a “singing 
mission” there, to “sing the gospel into 
people.” 

During the six days of the mission, 
church hymns will be sung in schools, 
luncheon clubs, labor union meetings, 
jails, and elsewhere throughout the city. 

Dr. Jesse M. Bader, director of the 
National Council’s joint department of 
evangelism, said: “We believe that the 
word of God can find its way into the 
heart of people on the wings of song as 
well as by the spoken sermon. It is our 
objective to have the hymns of the 
church sung and whistled on streetcars, 
buses, in hotels, theaters, and every- 
where that people congregate. There 
will be processionals and _ recessionals, 
massed singing of choirs and work- 
aday groups, solos, and instrumental 
selections.” 

Choirs and famous singers will appear. 
During church services, ten minutes of 
each evening program will be set aside 
for musical devotions. Probably the big- 
gest event will be a religious musical 
service in the city’s 3,500-seat Coliseum. 


Surprise for Dr. Grieg 


When Dr. H. Wallace Grieg was only 
eight, he decided to earn an M.D. so 
he could return to Africa and carry on 
his father’s work at a Presbyterian mis- 
sion station in the Cameroun. 

The fact that his father later served 
in Alaska, where young Wallace spent 
his later childhood, never changed the 


Ready for job. Dr. and Mrs. H. Wallace Grieg at men’s dinner in Rochester, N. 


youth’s ambition. He graduated frogmpot 2” 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, _Illinggi#™ N 
and received his medical degree frog” 

Northwestern University, Evanston, jg" 
linois. During the latter part of his mej AT 
ical course, Dr. Grieg was an instructgg!®": 
in anatomy at the university. til | 
Last fall the men’s association of themive | 
Third Presbyterian Church, RochesteMmchure 
New York, learned that the young do hure 
tor’s plans were being delayed until} Chure 
could gather sufficient medical equip First 
ment. Physicians Dr. Rufus Crain ani” b 
Dr. James Stewart, both members of th he B 
church, arranged a “Dr. Grieg evening'* ™ 
at which time the thirty-year-old futuygyissio 
missionary was invited to outline hj Ats 
plans. ould 
He was also in for a surprise. It wag P&™ 
announced at the dinner-meeting, heljq@gS ‘ 
recently, that more than three thousan 1935 | 
dollars’ worth of medical instrumentmll so 
and supplies had been donated for higgad g 
work by the doctors and laymen of Thinjggtions 
Church. The men’s association also asfqpulpit 
sured Dr. Grieg that the equipment ch 
would be shipped to the Cameroun iggg¥?eg° 
time for his arrival there next Septemberfmrasad 
mento 


The Man Who Filled In uy. 


Recently the West Coast's busiedjis ppl 
“substitute preacher” retired (so hagtors h 
said) for the final time. White-haired 
young-looking, eighty-one-year-old Dr 
Henry Marcotte has probably set a re 
ord by serving twenty-four churches a 
“in between” pastor during the last sir 
teen years. 

Ad interim pastor of the First Presby 
terian Church of Salem, Oregon, for th 
past three months, Dr. Marcotte recent) 
turned over First Church affairs to D 
Paul N. Poling, the new pastor, and le 
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for an apartment in Portland, where he 
nd Mrs. Marcotte will live. It was the 
ind time he had been called to the 
church as ad interim pastor. 

A Presbyterian minister for fifty-five 
years, Dr. Marcotte served four churches 
until his retirement at the age of sixty- 
five. They were the First Presbyterian 
Church, Astoria, Oregon; Westminster 
Church, Portland, Oregon; Second 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri; and 
First Church, Evansville, Indiana. He 
has been a student aid secretary with 
the Board of Christian Education and 


itil he 
equip 


f é; 
br , member of the Board of National 
futur Missions. 
1c hs At sixty-five, an age when many men 


ould like to relax, Dr. Marcotte made 
4 specialty of one of the most difficult 
iobs a minister can undertake. Since 
1935 he has assisted churches in solving 
ll sorts of knotty problems, and has 
had great success in guiding congrega- 
ions toward the right men for their 
pulpits. He has been ad interim pastor 
at churches in Eugene and Portland, 
Oregon; Spokane, Washington; and 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, and Berkeley, California. 

Even in retirement, he wants to keep 
busy. His favorite pastime will now be 
supplying churches when regular pas- 
ors have to be away. 
















is long years of successful ministering 
s his wife Mary, without whom he could 
ever have accomplished so much. 







Building Contest 


or Student Pastors 


In the opinion of many architects, 
otestant pastors know as much about 
architecture as architects know about 
he ministry. And many pastors must 
ead building projects because their 
Phurches can’t afford to engage archi- 
ects. With this thought in mind, two 
foups of architects are sponsoring a na- 
ional building contest for ministerial 
dents. They are offering cash prizes 
ling $500. The contest closes June 1 
bf this vear. 

Competition in open to students in 
stant theological seminaries. Each 
bontestant must select a specific church, 
g 150 or more members, and pre- 
pa building program which he feels 
teeds. He must make provisions for a 
Metuary and rooms or buildings for 
igious education, recreation, and ad- 
ministrative work. Statistics concerning 
mé Community and dimensions of the 
Murch site must be included in the plan. 
Sponsors of the contest are the Na- 
ional Council of Churches’ Bureau of 
h Building and Architecture and 
Church Architectural Guild of 












































Coeducational Colleges 





CARROLL COLLEGE 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. 
A coeducational liberal arts gotiees. affiliated with 
the Presbyterian church and dedica to a program 
of Christian higher education. we Director of 

issions, Box PL, Carroll, Wauk wi i 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Denville, Kentucky 


Outstanding 

- among America’s Pres- 
8 byterian, Liberal Arts 
Colleges. Coeduca- 
tional. Write Director of 





Portland 
MORGAN 5S. ODELL, Ph. D., PRESIDENT 








The veteran pastor says the secret of | 


| COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 


invites correspondence from young men and women 
who are interested in a Christian education at a 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY  vecatur, titinois 
* “In the Presbyterian tradition « Fully accred- 
ited « Christian « Coeducational 

e Arts -« Sciences ¢« Music ¢« Commerce 
* Industry « = division in Music and Edu- 
cation. 43. Walter Matone, President 





Presbyterian-Affiliated Liberal Arts Coll 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year a? for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture 
and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested pongeets of study-worship-work- 
. . . exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmo 
student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes . . coeducational . . . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of varied campus and woodland overlooking 


Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


lay 
itan 








HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


* A new $3,000,000 Plant 
e Able Christian Faculty 
e Extensive Curriculum 
¢ Fortunate Students 
Hanover. 


— 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
logical seminary with a positive Christian purpose. 
“Serving the whole Church and the World.’ 
its one hundredth year. Rolie La Porte, 
Du . towa. 


Now in 














HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A_ coeducational Pag? ~ approved by Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Liberal Arts. Music. Business. 
Nursing. Pre- ae, Pre-engineering. Accredited, 
North Central Association. Wm. Marshall French, 
Presid H i Nebraska. 








HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 

Write for information. 














WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and preprofessional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited. 


Pau. R. STEWART 
President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 





Women’s Colleges 
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MITCHELL COLLEGE 


STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Co-educational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Accredited — first 
two years of college. Liberal Arts, music, business. 
Dormitories for women, Liberal scholarships, Rate 
$600. Write for catalog E. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charlies, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. 4 four year 
Presbyterian College omen, Est. 1827—For 
— and information write F. L. McCtuer, Presi- 








WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and scien est academic stand- 
ards. Em 


is On spirit values. Competitive 

scholarships. Friendly college life. Outstanding career 
counselling. Beautiful campus. Ca’ 

Directer of Admissions, Pe. 
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No. 251X. Reference India 
Concord: 


Stes lance Bible. 
ay ny Black 
ther; overlap- 

ng yo leather - lined. 
pe edges; 1” thick; fully 


No. 452C. Home Refer- 
ence Bible with Concord- 
ance. Self-pronouncing. 
Clear easy-to-read type. 
Flexible limp black 
leather cover; unique full- 
color maps. Gold edges, 








‘WITHOUT 
COST! 


THIS HEAVY DUTY 
6-PC. KITCHEN SET 


introductory advertising offer 

- + « Simply sell 36 tubes of 

wonderful, finest quolity Gene- 

vieve Bedford's Creme Shampoo 

ot 89c per 5 oz. tube and we'll 

give you this superb, work- 

saving kitchen set. Wt 

consists of two 16 qt., 

two 12 qt. and two 8 qt. 

All-Purpose Cooking Pots 

of finest quality olumi- 

Qum. 

WHITE OEFT. PL-2 for Betelts and Order Bleck. He Obiigetion 
FORD €E 


BEDFORD NORWALK OHIO 


DIRECT PRICES TO 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 


SOCIETIES, etc. 




















NEWS 


Observer Anniversary 


On February 17, 1827, a young Pres- 
byterian minister from New Hampshire 
became editor of a small weekly religious 
publication in Richmond, Virginia. The 
neophyte newsman believed that the 
religious press was destined to be a great 
influence for Protestant Christianity in 
the U.S. 

Last month, Amasa Converse’s 
weekly, now called the Christian Ob- 
server, celebrated its 125th year of 
publication by the same family. The 
139-year-old Observer, with a current 
circulation of some 35,000, is the largest 
Presbyterian U.S. journal, and is be- 
lieved to be the nation’s oldest religious 
weekly with continuous publication. 

When white-haired, bewhiskered Dr. 
Converse died in 1872, son Francis 
Bartlett Converse became editor. Now 
grandson Harry P. Converse is pub- 
lisher. Originally printed in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, the Observer has 
been published in Louisville, Kentucky, 
since 1869. 


Father and Son 


A Presbyterian father and his son both 
were sources of stories in newspapers 
throughout the country recently. The 
father was appointed to an important 
church post, and the son helped over- 
power two prison inmates who were 
trying to escape from San Quentin 
Prison in California. 

The father, Dr. Richard H. Baird, was 
recently appointed field representative 
for the missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in Mexico, Guatemala, Colom- 
bia, and Venezuela. Born in Korea, the 
son of pioneer missionaries to that 
country, he also was a missionary to 
Korea. More recently, he has served in 
Colombia. 

Mr. Baird’s son, John S. Baird, a 
theological student in San Francisco 
Seminary, helped quell a prison uprising 
while working evenings as a correctional 
officer at San Quentin. When two pris- 
oners went berserk, attacking and killing 
a guard and seriously injuring two others 
with library scissors and hatchets, young 
Baird, unarmed, forced them against a 
wall and held them there until aid came. 


Standard Equipment 


Jeep station wagons will be standard 
equipment for all Asia missionaries if 
Presbyterians continue sending them at 
the present rate (see also Overseas Re- 
porter, page 35). Recently Presbyterian 
churches in New York and Pennsylvania 
dedicated jeeps and painted the multi- 
syllabic names of Far East destinations 
on the car chassis. 


When the one jeep—a station 
ambulance—arrived at the Overby 
Hospital in Chiengrai, Thailand, sey. 
elephants lost their jobs as “ambulg 
The jeep is the gift of members of }, 
brook Presbyterian Church, Phil 
phia, Pennsylvania. “It was a real th 
wrote Dr. Edwin B. McDaniel, 
hospital’s physician, to Pastor 
Duane Smith of the Philadelphia chy 
“to see the ambulance come out of 
maw of the ship and see the signs ‘0 
brook Hospital’ all over it.” 


From Overbrook to Overbrook. 


Another station wagon—a _ shini 
maroon one—will accompany the 
erend and Mrs. Ernest Y. Campb 
missionaries to Jullundur, India, 
they return there from their cu 
furlough in the U.S. It is the gift 
members of the First Presbyten 
Church, East Aurora, New York. 


For the Record 


Anniversaries. The church’s school 
Trumbull Avenue Presbyterian Chu 
Detroit, Michigan (the Reverend } 
old C. Vernon, pastor), recently o 
brated its 75th anniversary. 

@ This year marks the 100th 
versary of Emmanuel Presbyter 
Church, New York City. Pastor is 
Reverend Clarence E. Boyer. 

@ The Second Presbyterian Chu 
Jersey City, New Jersey (the Reve 
John Murray, pastor), celebrated 
100th anniversary recently. 


Dedication? The Presbyterian Ch 
Crown Point, Indiana, last month ¢ 
cated an organ and a new 
system to the memory of Frank 
Pattee, late trustee and church 
teacher. Pastor is the Reverend Thé 


H. Adkins. 
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Of People and Places KY pag 


Waterloo’s women. The Presbyterian and Adult Choirs 
Now, a complete col- 


Women’s Association of First Church, . lection specially de- 
Waterloo, lowa—with 788 members—is / aidines anaene, 
now the city’s largest women’s club. It g Also for adult and 
intermediate choirs in 

supersedes in size the Catholic Daugh- mane eich, colestel 
‘ fabrics. Write today 

ters of America ( 700 members) and the ae Cree ae 
Waterloo Women’s Club (500 mem- booker ¥60. Budget Not actually, of course, but he may 
bers). The Presbyterian women meet in quest. yt ge ote Nn reg A Paul calls your “son in 
six afternoon and two evening groups, frmation Gowns. sy ee he 
a sed of women in lik eoeeeseeeeees He is investing his life in the Christian 

each group Compose e women in like E.R.MOORE C0. 932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13. mi. ministry. Why not match his invest- 
business or home situations. (One group 11 W. 424 St., New York 18, N. ¥. ment of life with your investment of 


is made up of mothers of children under money? The coupon will bring yeu 


third grade. When the children enter STAINED GLASS t information about two extremely inter- 
fourth grade, their mothers change to a Sr plans for sharing in Youth's 
different group.) One of the Waterloo Bronze Tablets venture for Christ. 

Presbyterian women—Mrs. Harry Reed— Brass Altar Ware OTE a OE RE 














Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 


* 
SINCE 1669 


At last, a feminine voice. A woman 
now sits in on church session meetings Gale PAYRE -SPIER S 


at the First Presbyterian Church, Ossin- 


ing, New York—for the first time in the ‘se S GUDIOS S, NC. oa 


church’s 189-year history. The recently 


js an executive committee member of 
PhinceTon Seminary 
6 


the National Council of Presbyterian 
zanizatio 
Women’s Organizations. 1 MERCER ST., PRINCETON, N.J. 


Dr. James K. Quay, V.P.: 
Without obligation on my part, please 
tell me about— 

(J The Friends of Princeton Plan to 
train youth for Christian Service. 
(J) The Princeton Seminary Annuity 
Plan to help train youth, and at the 
same time, receive a generous in- 

come as long as I live. 


ordained elder, Miss Alice E. Sloan, is 


one of twelve session members. 
Vani\ ~ FOLDING CHAIRS 
All in the family. Members of the im iN Steel or Wood 
A. D. Yant family of Texas and Okla- _—Au a wrorr TABLES 
homa are proud that their circle includes ane Low Goanes pentane 
four elders in three different churches \ J.P. REDINGTON &CO. 
in the two states. Father A. D. Yant has 
been elder of the Dial Presbyterian 


Church, Honev Grove, Texas: since 

4 . in : on Lake Michi , Saw Michi 
1910. Son Ray recently joined him on WESTMINSTER LODGE SEASON: June 28-Sept. a. (Presbyiert en Auspices) 
the session there. Sons Herbert and A Church CONFERENCE center for years; Some 1952 dates open. Serves individual and 


Frank are elders in the First Presby- family guests also. Wooded dune country; excellent beach; golf; full recreation facilities. 
terian Church, Lubbock, Texas; and the Rates moderate. Communicate with Frank Torell, Mgr., 8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, III. 


First Presbyterian Church, Ponca City, 


Oklahoma, respectively. A sure and easy way to Illustrated below: 
Meridian Heights 


The clerical Kruses. When the Rev- Presbyterian Church 

erend Marvin D. Kruse was installed RAISE MONEY Indianapolis, Indiana Sas eileen 
recently as pastor of Bethel Presby- you did a fine piece of work. Everyone hes 
terian Church, Reading, Minnesota, his for your Church Seen very plecsed with tem.” 

father and two brothers, all ministers, 
participated in the service. The installa- de besutifiel keeneaie 

tion prayer was offered by his father, the eames or 6 plates 
Reverend Henry Kruse, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Woodbine, Iowa.} | * picturing your Church 


Brothers Charles and Harlan, pastors of 

Sora sete : se decor i Kt. Gold 
Presbyterian churches in Brewster, Min- * decorated in 23 Kt. Go 
nesota, and Manning, lowa, preached It’s easy for your class or group to raise 
the sermon and read the Scripture,| | funds for .worthy projects and charities. Sell 

ively these lovely keepsake plates for anniversaries, 
respectively. dedications and Church bazaars. Each plate pic- 
tures your Church or Chancel in permanently 
oo i fired single or multi-color ceramics, Historical 
They wont give up. For eight years data is printed and fired on back of plate. 
er rians of Trinity Community Churches throughout the nation have sold 
7 singer lav ministe : ates most successfully, Every member of your 
hurch (John Dejager, lay minister) SS 8S ae ae ee make teal 
a newly developed part of Cincinnati,| | gifts for friends and family. We will be glad (Te plate and ont ort coltorteses Watch these od- 
Ohio, saved money to build a church. dies and ype etalon vos may poe om. interested in ‘Sheen? plates from capetahnaties 
Finally, last July, they started on the| | Write us « Churches end groups throughout the sation.) 
foundation walls. They were almost For sample plates and details, write: 
ready to construct the roof and ceiling, 
when one stormy day rain washed out WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 
the structure, filling the whole area with Covington 10, Tennessee 
debris. The church members called a 
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NEWS 


meeting. They decided to clean up the 
mess and proceed with the original 
plans. 


Salute from the Navy. When classes 
begin this fall at the new International 
Christian University, Mitaka, Japan, 
seventy-three men aboard the U. S. S. 
Bryce Canyon will be represented by 
one student. This student, not yet 
chosen, will study under the U. S. S. 
Bryce Canyon Scholarship Fund, estab- 
lished by the Navymen after they visited 
the university site last summer. The $650 
so far accumulated comes from collec- 
tions on board ship and from the men’s 
relatives and friends at home. 


“Back to God.” A nationwide “back 
to God” movement was begun last month 
by the American Legion. National Com- 
mander Donald R. Wilson urged the 
4,000,000 members of the Legion and 
the Legion Auxiliary to rededicate them- 
selves to regular church attendance, 


daily prayer, and the religious training 
of young people. The movement was 
launched in the Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains, Philadelphia, memorial to 
the four chaplains representing three 
faiths, who nine years ago gave their 
lives in the sinking of the U.S. transport 
Dorchester. 


1951 Farm Bureau award. The Pattie 
C. Stockdale School, Colcord, West Vir- 
ginia, was selected winner of a 1951 
Farm Bureau award for outstanding 
achievement in gardening, soil rebuild- 
ing, and dissemination of scientific 
agricultural information. The school’s 
gardening project was started in 1948 
with funds granted it by the Presby- 
terian Church’s Board of National Mis- 
sions. The Reverend Carl J. C. Wolf, 
project director, says, “In the light of 
the erosion problem in the South, we 
are proud of our record .. .” 


Akron’s outstanding young man. 


Thirty-four-year-old Dr. Paul L. Mek 
pastor of First Presbyterian Chup 
Akron, Ohio, was _ recently 
Akron’s “outstanding young mam 
1951” by the Junior Chamber of @ 
merce. Dr. McKay was formerly 
ciate minister at Marble Colle 
Church, New York City, where 
Norman Vincent Peale is pastor. 


World Day of Prayer. This week§ 
Friday, February 29, church womem 
more than 100 countries bow their head 
in observance of the annual World By 
of Prayer. In America, some 17,000¢ 
munities are participating in se 
Theme this year is “Christ, Gur Hope 
The call to prayer, issued by the spa 
soring General Department of United 
Church Women of the National Co 
of Churches, states: “May we all p 
member that ‘the earth is the Lord The 
and the fullness thereof’ and that w 
are needful one to the other in th 
rightful use of the earth.” 


Pises 
peop 


























Presbyterian Women Aid Famous Cuban School 








From private home to modern school is the saga 
of La Progresiva elementary school in Cardenas, 
Cuba. Started by the late Miss Margaret Emelyn 
Craig, noted Presbyterian missionary, the school re- 
cently dedicated a new, $120,000 building to her 
memory. 

For forty-two years, Miss Craig worked in Cuba 
to raise educational standards and further Christian 
work. When she arrived in 1902, she was unfamiliar 
with the language and the country. For years she 
was superintendent of Presbyterian schools. She 
helped found the church’s famous La Progresiva sec- 
ondary school. But her greatest dream and work was 
a school for children, which she started in private 
homes, and which gradually increased its enrollment 


until it included more than a thousand pupils. 

In recognition of the service she had rendered 
Cuba, the Cuban department of agriculture named 
a white rose the Margaret Emelyn Craig Rose to 
remind Cubans of the “purity of her life and her fine 
Christian spirit.” 

Funds for the Margaret Emelyn Craig Memorial 
Building, shown above, were contributed largely by 
Presbyterian women in the United States. 

Chairman of the fund-raising Committee is Mrs. 
H. M. Patrick of Bernardsville, New Jersey, who with 
fifteen other women, went to Cuba for the dedication 
services. In the photograph at the left, Mrs. Patrick 
is shown with Senor Juan Pérez, president of the La 
Progresiva Alumni Association. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


The Rev. Lloyd A. Williams, pastor of 
Piscataway Baptist Chapel, joins 3 young 
people in weekend work camp project. 


Youth Cooperate In 
Community Work Projects 


Protestant youth of thirty-eight de- 
nominations heard a national plea for 
unity early last month as churches in 
thousands of communities issued the 
“Call to United Christian Youth Action.” 

Although how many young people 
pledged their support to the Call was 
not immediately known, observers ex- 
pected over a million youth to enlist in 
the crusade. Projects throughout the 
United States and the world will receive 
aid from the drive. 

During Youth Week (January 27 to 
February 3), hundreds of work projects 
were carried out by the young people. 
Model for many of the projects was one 

mpleted in New Brunswick, New 
ersey, where twenty-three teenagers of 
arious New Brunswick churches spent 
kh weekend renovating a Baptist church 
in suburban Piscataway. They painted 
he Sunday school room in the basement, 
hung curtains, put hymn book racks on 
he pews, and scrubbed the floor. After 

mpleting their work, they helped con- 
luct Sunday school classes and worship 
Bervices in the newly renovated chapel. 

In Jonesboro, Louisiana, a community 
if less than 4,000, young whites and 
legroes have united forces to build a 
ark for Negroes. At present the town 
as no park, but the city is planning to 
uild one for whites only. 

Two successful attempts at evangelism 
ave been made in Bushnell, Illinois, and 
ort Wayne, Indiana, where united 
‘hristian youth missions have been held. 

@ week-long missions included sur- 
ys of the communities’ youth, their 
hurch preferences, discussions on teen- 


age problems, visits to young people not 
attending church, and studies of the 
churches’ youth pregrams. 


No Debate 


A debate on the merits of social drink- 
ing was called off in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, last month. No one was willing 
to speak against abstinence. 

Harvard and Radcliffe students in the 
Congregational - Presbyterian Student 
Fellowship of the First Congregational 
Church, had obtained Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor, to argue for total abstinence 
from drinking. 

But after several weeks of fruitless 
search for an opponent to abstinence, 
the Reverend Robert C. Dodds, the 
church’s minister to students, found that 
a national distillers’ association begged 
off from sending a debater, the author 
of a book on the joys of the cocktail 
hour said he did not want to participate, 
and other advocates of social drinking 
said they were “too busy” to argue for 
liquor’s “pleasant moments” and “men 
of distinction.” 

Mr. Dotids posted a notice: “No de- 
bate.” But the students held a meeting 
anyway on the topic, “Why is it so hard 
to get a champion for so prevalent a 
practice?” 


Venezuelan Youth 
To Tour Eastern U.S 


Five young Presbyterians from Vene- 
zuela are beginning a three-month tour 
of the eastern United States this week 
to describe Protestant missions in their 
country. 

Led by the Reverend John Sinclair, 
Presbyterian missionary in Venezuela, 
the group includes Antonio Rivero, a 
young elder of E] Redentor Presbyterian 
Church in Caracas, a graduate of the 
Presbyterian mission school, and a staff 
artist for a graphic arts company; Aman- 
da Pacheco, also a graduate of Colegio 
Americano and secretary in the Bank of 
Venezuela; Oda Hilda Gonzalez, one of 
the first Evangelical nurses in Venezuela 
and head of the school health center in 
Maracay; and Mrs. Sinclair. 

The young people will sing Spanish 
hymns and Venezuelan folk songs, and 
will tell briefly what Christianity has 
meant in their lives. Mr. Sinclair, who 
has been a youth worker, teacher, and 
rural evangelist in Venezuela since 1948, 
will represent the Presbyterian mission 
in Venezuela. 

This month the 
churches in Florida, 
Jersey, 


team will 


New 


South Carolina. 


a a 


140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. ~ 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—A centrally located 
manufacturer of standby gasoline and diesel 
driven generator equipment used by hospitals, 
police and fire departments, etc.. such as re- 
quired for Civilian Defense, requires the serv- 
ices of electrical salesmen, age 30 years or 
older, to manage factory sales offices in princi- 
pal cities in the U.S.A. Applicants will receive 
3 to 4 months training at our factory. Appli- 
cants must have excellent character, rsonal- 
ity, sales ability, and references. Liberal salaries 
are connected with these positions as well as 
chances for advancement. Applicants residing in 
large cities at present preferable. rite te 
Box Presbyterian Life, 321 Seutt: 4th St., 
Philadetphia 6, Pa. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Park Students 
Honor Negro Caretaker 


A $50,000 memorial fund dedicated 
to a beloved Negro campus caretaker 
is being raised this year by the student 
body of Park College, Parkville, Mis- 
souri. 

To be honored is Spencer Cave, a 
former Negro slave, who made the care 
of the Park College campus his life-work 
until his death four years ago. 

Cave was known by thousands of stu- 
dents as a friend, philosopher, and per- 
ennial student. He came to the college 
when it opened seventy-five years ago. 
Through his contacts with the first presi- 
dent, Dr. John A. McAfee, and members 
of the college community, he acquired a 
liberal education. His English was ex- 
cellent; he had a broad knowledge of the 
Bible, and he spoke at least once a year 
at the Sunday evening chapel service. 

Each Christmas he received hundreds 
of cards from all over the world. He 
could remember the name and _back- 
ground of every former student who 
visited the campus. The day of his fu- 
neral all the business houses in Parkville 
were closed while townspeople joined 
faculty and students for chapel services. 

For over half a century he was super- 
intendent of the Sunday school of his 
church. 

Since his death, he has become a 
legendary figure, and each year the stu- 
dents have in his name devoted a day 
of physical labor to the campus. They 
cut down brush, built pools by damming 
a stream, sawed dead trees into cord- 
wood for dormitory fireplaces, trans- 
planted bulbs and shrubs, and otherwise 
landscaped the eighty-acre campus. 























Three California young people inspect Celtic cross sculptured in snow during Northem 
California Inter-Presbytery Snow Retreat at Lake Tahoe. Over a hundred youth a. 
tending the five-day meeting were snowbound for two additional days before buse 
could reach Zephyr Point to get them, Shown above, from left, are George Deni, 
Vallejo, Calif.; Jackie Johnson, San Anselmo, Calif.; and Dick Berg, Fresno, Calif, 


The $50,000 memorial fund which the 
students are raising will be used to con- 
vert a college building into a much- 
needed theater-auditorium seating an 
audience of 300. At present the campus 
has neither theater nor auditorium. 

The drive was launched in December 
when fifty Park students worked an 
eight-hour shift in Macy’s department 
store in Kansas City and donated ap- 
proximately three hundred dollars from 
their wages to the Spencer Cave Me- 
morial Theater. Other students worked 
at the store later in December to earn 
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money to donate to the memorial fund 

In the campaign, each organization 
on campus is sponsdring money-raising 
projects. The students have promised 
to perform odd jobs on Saturdays for the 
benefit of the drive, and are seeking 
contributions from Presbyterian churches 
to which they belong. 

Planned and directed solely by stu 
dents, the drive will extend through this 
spring. “We hope the drive will be wel 
enough underway that we will be abk 
to begin renovations early next summer, 
said co-chairman Mary W. Watson. 


7% 


name students are conducting $50,000 memorial fund drive for new theate 


Spencer Cave, former Negro caretaker at 
auditorium. Above, students attend benefit concession on homecoming weekent 


Park College, Parkville. Mo., in whose 
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Before and after. Texas men made ambulance (right) 
of jeep (left) for India hospital. Workers included 
(front, from left) Orval Simmons, Shelby W. Turner, 


E. B. Greer, A. B. Moye, Tom Knott. Standing in 
back are (from left) Ed Grosvalet, James E. Wool- 
bright III, Louis Fowler, John L. Hinds, Elliott Reed. 





Ambulances 


for India 





Somewhere on the high seas between New Orleans 
and Bombay, two ambulances are bound for Presby- 
terian mission hospitals in India. One of them is 
a remodeled jeep which represents the concern, the 
labor, and the gifts of hundreds of Americans who 
have taken a personal interest in discovering, remodel- 
ing, and equipping it. 

You might say the journey began in the heart of 
Mrs. Helen Scott Saulsbury of Temple, Texas, who 
some two years ago was working with Dr. Ivanoel 
Gibbins, Presbyterian missionary and director of the 
hospital at Ambala, India. Mrs. Saulsbury saw thou- 
sands of persons dying by the roadside because there 
was no transportation to the hospital. She resolved 
that somehow she would get an ambulance for this 
hospital and for the one at Ferozepur. 


Back in America, Mrs. Saulsbury told everywhere 
of the need for ambulances. At first, there was little 
response. Then a tiny mission church in California, 
in which most of the members were oil workers, 
donated $200 toward an ambulance for Ambala. 
Mrs. Saulsbury added funds and purchased a station 
wagon. This was one ambulance. 

Shelby W. Turner, civilian chief of the base shop 
division of Red River Arsenal, Texarkana, Texas, and 
an active lay churchman, heard of the need. He began 
a search for a sturdy vehicle of low gasoline con- 
sumption, suitable for rebuilding into an ambulance. 
After many weeks, he found a battered army jeep. 
He bought it for $250 with funds provided by Mrs. 
Saulsbury. 

Twenty-five employees of the Arsenal gave freely 
of their time and mechanical skill to rebuild the 
jeep. Among the white and Negro workers were 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Nazarenes, a 
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member of the Church of Christ, and a Jew. The 
whole community became interested. Three Presby- 
terian U.S. churches and one Presbyterian U.S.A. 
church each donated a tire and tube. A junior class 
gave money for tools. Eleven business concerns and 
individuals gave services or money or sold parts at 
cost for the new ambulance. 

The jeep has been provided with every kind of 
useful accessory, including metal-top, roll-down cur- 
tains, hot water heater, and electric outlets for a 
motion picture projector. Ever on the alert, Mr. 
Turner discovered on a vacation trip stretchers of 
just the right kind, which even the factory had been 
unable to provide. 

A final triumph was the newly concluded Indo- 
American Agreement, whereby ambulances and other 
equipment for charitable institutions can go duty-free 
and tax-free with freight costs paid by the American 
and Indian governments. 


As important as the ambulances to the hospitals 
is the spiritual experience to the people who worked 
together to provide them. 

As Mr. Turner wrote to Dr. Dorothy Ferris, direc- 
tor of the Frances Newton Hospital at Ferozepur, 
“This is indeed a small contribution when compared 
with the entire life you have devoted that others may 
live. We feel that your dedication is a living symbol 
of the universal concept that only when you give 
your life for others do you really discover the truth 
and meaning of life. It is our earnest desire to give 
of ourselves, perhaps in this small way, to give succor 
to the people of India, and to stretch across the ex- 
panse of distance, race, and culture the dynamic 
unifying force of love and faith in the brotherhood 
of all men.” 














RADIO AND TV 


“Frontiers of Faith” 


Protestants, Catholics, and Jews cooperate with N.B.C. in new television venture 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


Some broadcasters, perhaps a majority, 
have a high regard for the importance 
of religion in building and sustaining our 
life as a people. So they are resisting 
stubbornly the efforts of materialistic 
colleagues to crowd all religious broad- 
casts into Sunday morning where they 
compete with the worship services of the 
churches and add to the false notion 
that religion applies only to one day of 
the week. They are resisting also a 
powerful economic temptation. Sunday 
morning is found to be just about the 
least salable broadcast time in the 
week, whereas Sunday afternoon and 
evening, when entire families are likely 
to be at home, includes the best of 
premium time. 

Therefore the National Broadcasting 
Company is to be commended for set- 
ting aside the half hour 1:00 to 1:30 
p.m. (Eastern Standard Time) each 
Sunday for a religious television program 
called Frontiers of Faith. The network 
not only provides the time as a public 
service but also takes care of the pro- 
duction costs. 

This new worship and teaching pro- 
gram, streamlined for video, has been 
favorably received by the forty-six sta- 


Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City—where Frontiers of Faith 
originated Oct. 28, 1951—will be host to the 164th General Assembly in May. 
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tions that carry it—twenty-eight “live” 
and eighteen by kinescope recording— 
and the viewing public. Charles W. 
Siverson, program director of WHAM- 
TV, Rochester, N.Y., said, “We feel so 
much the need of this kind of pro- 
gram that we moved a commercial to 
put it on at network time.” 

There has been some opposition, too. 
On the back of the bulletin in one of 
the churches from which the service has 
been telecast, appeared this attack by a 
parishioner: “I am shocked and dismayed 
that [this church] should so lower its 
standards as to indulge in a publicity 
stunt such as television. . . . I just can- 
not see anvthing of mental, moral, or 
spiritual worth to be obtained by televi- 
sion. . . . To me the whole idea is pre- 
posterous and the poorest kind of taste.” 

A striking fact about Frontiers is that 
a network rather than the churches 
originated the plan. Up to this time 
N.B.C. television had had no religious 
program. Rival Columbia Broadcasting 
System had the religious TV program 
Lamp unto my Feet; Dumont Television 
network had Daily Chapel, and the 
American Broadcasting Company was 
selling time for several commercial reli- 
gious telecasts. So, early in the summer 
of 1951, the National Broadcasting Com- 


pany approached the three major faiths 
agencies which for many years had pr. 
vided the network with high quality 
radio programs—the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Cou. 
cil of Churches, the National Council of 
Catholic Men, and the Jewish Theolog. 
cal Seminary of America. The outcome 
of the discussions was the plan fora 
series of telecasts to originate in places 
of worship located in cities with N.BC. 
television stations having a mobile tele. 
vision unit. The year's calendar wa 
divided among the three major faiths on 
the basis of their proportional represen. 
tation in the total population of the 
country. A few Sundays were set aside 
for groups not represented by the 
agencies of the three major faiths. 


Episcopal Bishop Henry Knox Sher. 
rill, president of the National Council o 
Churches, had the honor of being the 
first clergyman to conduct a Frontiers 9 
Faith service. That October 7 telecast 
was a demonstration of Christian team- 
work, according to Frederick Sontag 
roving correspondent of The Living 
Church. Rector John Ellis Large and the 
parishioners of New York’s Church d 
the Heavenly Rest moved their regula 
Sunday services into the chapel. This 
made it possible for the fourteen mem- 
bers of the N.B.C. broadcasting crew te 
come into the sanctuary at seven o'clod 
in the morning with their camer 
microphones, and cables. Six hours @ 
careful planning and rehearsal by Martin 
Hoade, the director, Ogden Bowmas 
technical director, and their team, a& 
sured an excellent program. Viewe 
were brought close to the strong, friendly 
bishop as he spoke. They sensed the 
reverence of the congregation, whi 
was viewed, not from the front, as th 
minister sees it, but from the rear, # 
other worshipers see it. Twice the direc 
tor and a cameraman demonstrated th 
special genius that makes success 
television when the camera, using a te 
photo lens, focused on a single empl) 
seat with ple on every side of i 
Twenty miles away and “attending” & 
video, I found «myself thinking, “Thal 
where I'm sitting.” 

While some denominations timit 
held back, Presbyterians were most ¢ 
operative in helping to produce t 
earlier and more Fiffeult programs, 
service of October 14, originating att 
Brick Presbvterian Church in New ¥ 
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City, was conducted by its pastor, Dr. 
Paul Austin Wolfe, with Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of 
the National Council of Churches, as 
speaker. The October 28 program from 
New York’s Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church featured Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell, whose voice is known to thou- 
sands who hear him regularly on the 
AB.C. radio program National Vespers. 
Another Presbyterian who participated 
in the series was Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen, president of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Siloam Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, third oldest Negro Presbyterian 
church in continuous service in the 
United States, originated the January 13 
service. Pastor of the church, the Rev- 
erend Milton A. Galamison, has ap- 
peared on the Dumont television Morn- 


professional broadcasters as one of the 
most successful ministers in the New 
York area in his mastery of television 
technique. 


originated 
Fordham 


The Roman Catholics 
their December services in 


University Chapel and had personable 
John J. Dougherty as their spokesman. 
For February they planned a series to 
explain the Mass with the Reverend 


Thomas J. O'Donnell conducting the 
service and Monsignor William J. 
McDonald acting as narrator. 


The Jews received considerable 
praise for their understanding use of the 
new medium during November. Morton 
Wishengrad wrote and narrated a series 
of informal teaching programs to explain 
the mood and the symbols of the Jewish 
Sabbath. He combined in a clear and 
reverent manner orthodox, conservative, 
and reformed practices. “Perhaps the 
best documentaries yet produced on 
television,” wrote Robert Lewis Shayon 
of the series in The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 

Most startling event thus far was the 
January 27 telecast, from the chapel of 
Union Theological Seminary, of an ex- 
cellent service by the Southern Baptists. 
The eloquent preacher was the Rev- 
erend Charles Wellborn of Waco, Texas. 

Mail response to Frontiers of Faith has 
been heavy and full of praise; the tech- 
nical crews have enjoyed working on 
this important program. 

Miss Marjorie Hyer, publicity director 
of the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion, has made this hopeful comment, 
“It may be that with over 80 per cent 
of the television stations now operating 
in the black, religious television is about 
to come into its own.” 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


and the home cannot help but be weak- 
ened in the battle between moral disinte- 
gration and moral upbuilding being 
waged today.... —Mnrs. E. R. Gipson 


Ranger, Texas 


« I am writing in regard to Overture A. 


When these divorced persons, having | 


been married by a civil official, start at- 


tending our churches, we face certain | 
questions. We have refused to marry | 


them, but will we refuse them: 

(1) Membership in our Church; 

(2) The Sacrament of the Lord’s 

Supper; 

(3) Baptism of their children; 

(4) Ordination as deacon or elder? 

Our Lord also said, “The Sabbath is 
made for man; not man for the Sabbath.” 
The whole teaching of the New Testa- 
ment is that individuals are more im- 


| portant than institutions. Surely we can- 
ing Chapel many times and is rated by | 


not refuse the right of repentance and 
forgiveness on this one matter and grant 
it on all else. 


—TueE REVEREND Homer L. RICKEL 
First Presbyterian Church 
Port Allegany, Pennsylvania 


« I have read and re-read Dr. Clarence 
E. Macartney’s letter, 1 Am Opposed to 


Overture A... . The impression that | 


I have received from it is that here is a 
highly trained and educated mind. . . . 


There is no evidence of a beating | 
—PaLMeER R. Huey | 


heart. ... 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


Interest Appreciated 

« On behalf of the General Assembly’s 
committee on Inadequate Pensions, may 
I express through the columns of Pres- 


BYTERIAN LiFe our deep appreciation | 


and thanks to the scores of individuals 
who expressed their interest in our prob- 
lem (see Their Problem Is Our Problem, 
P.L., Dec. 8), of properly caring for our 
ministers, missionaries, their wives and 


widows who may be in financial distress | 


because of age or illness. 


—LAUREN SCHRAM | 
Chairman, | 


Special Committee on Inadequate Pensions 


Dual Giving System 


« I am concerned with the editorial by | 


Dr. Payne in the January 5 issue. . . 
I cannot agree that we are “splitting” 
the Church, as he warns, in our dual 
system of giving. . . . I cannot . . . think 
that individual contributors in large 
numbers can be taught the magnificence 
and greatness of Kingdom work, unless 
they be specifically challenged to make 
gifts which they themselves identify as 
gifts beyond the local scope. . . . Only 
through asking for the separate gift, in 
my opinion, can we stimulate the imagi- 
nation, and form a groundwork for 
teaching true benevolence work. A cross 
(Continued on next page) 














CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Twelve Rules for Christian Living. 
An answer to the criticism that the 
Church does not give guidance in 
“how” to be a Christian. The twelve 
rules, with a statement and a Bible 
verse on each, deal with Bible read- 
ing, prayer, church attendance, 
family worship, Sabbath observ- 
ance, vocation, service, stewardship, 
recreation, evangelism, church life, 
and love. Primarily to instruct new 
Church members, secondarily to 
inspire old ones. Three colors, four 
pages. 2c. 

Where Roads End (Sunday School 
Missions). The complete story of 
the Board’s work through Sunday 
School Missions with photographs. 
20c. 

The Stranger Who Stayed. This ad- 
dition to the Missionary Biography 
Series tells about the Reverend 
Robert McClure of Ows-Lee Larger 
Parish in Kentucky. Reprinted from 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 5c. 

Christian Community Services. A 
graphic account of the 1952 em- 
phasis of the Foreign Board in 
touching all of life with the re- 
deeming Gospel. Limited quanti- 
tities. Free. 

Brazil’s Flying Missionaries. A leaf- 
let telling of the pioneer work of 
Presbyterian airplane evangelists 
in the land of the fastest growing 
Church in the world. Limited quan- 
tities. Free. 

Your Church and Your Job. If you 
are a church officer or desire to be 
an informed church member, read 
this manual which describes the 
duties and responsibilities of elders, 
deacons, and trustees in the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. 50c. 

Interpreting Ordination Vows. El- 
ders and deacons will find help in 
understanding the ordination vows 
in this manual written by Dr. Earl 
Zeigler. 20c. 

Order any of the above from Pres- 

byterian Distribution Services: 

Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

220 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Il. 

315 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 
2, Calif. 

Write for comprehensive free Cata- 

log of Literature and Audio-Visual 

Materials. 

















THE FOLLOW -THROUGH 


GOOD SAMARITANS 


Hunger, cold, and fearful insecurity still stalk the suffering millions of the world 
who have been uprooted by war (see pages 9-17). No governmental agency can 
assume our Christian responsibility or our Christian privilege to minister in the 
name of Christ to these suffering people. There is nothing in any budget of the 
Church to meet their needs. Their only hope is in what we each can sacrifice for 
them in the One Great Hour of Sharing. 





How shall we prepare? 

Posters, leaflets, bulletin inserts, cartoon-type children’s leaflets, reminder post- 
cards, offering envelopes, and coin-containers for the One Great Hour of Sharing 
can be obtained free from your nearest Presbyterian Distribution Service. Make 
sure your church has ordered and made plans to use these free promotional materials. 


How shall we give? 
® Thousands will keep the special coin-container on their dining table and deposit 
a sum for each meal during Lent. In addition, money saved by systematic sacrificing 
of food, clothing, comic books, or movies may be added. 
@ Many will adopt the sacrificial meal plan, which has proved so successful in 
previous years. Under this plan, Presbyterian families have a weekly meal corre- 
sponding to that which the refugees must eat each day. The savings effected by 
this meager meal are then contributed as an offering to the One Great Hour of 
Sharing. This is especially effective in helping children to understand the suffering 
these others must endure, thus making them more conscious of their Christian 
commitment to work and sacrifice for the needy. These recipes might be used: 
Wieners au gratin (4 persons) Shank-bone soup (5 persons) 
4 wieners 1 center shank soup bone 30 
mashed potatoes (leftovers) 4 carrots—sliced thin ..... 04 
cheese 3 stalks celery—diced .03 
head of cabbage 3 potatoes—diced .... 02 
1 large onion , O1 
1 No. 2 can of tomatoes 15 
5 slices of bread 05 


Simmer meat bone in 3 quarts of water until 


Cook wieners until tender; split lengthwise; 
meat is tender and marrow falls out. Remove 


fill with mashed potatoes; top with cheese; 





put in oven until cheese melts. Cabbage 
cooked plain or made into cole slaw with 
salt, pepper, vinegar. 


bone from water; cut meat into small pieces 
and return meat to soup; add fresh vege- 
tables; cook until tender; add tomatoes; 
season; bring to boil. 


What more can we do? 
International Parcel Post is again open in Korea, so relief parcels can again be 
sent to individuals in that country. Preparing and sending such parcels is a project 
which can be undertaken either by individuals or church groups. 


Suggested Contents 


Food Package 
5 Pounds powdered whole milk 
‘ ” sweet chocolate 
wheat flour 
sugar 
shortening 
dried fruit 


wre ova 


w 


Note: 


Cloth Package 
Cotton batting, Muslin 
Outing flannel 


Used Clothing Package (for men) 
Suits, overcoats, shirts, socks 
Sweaters, jackets, woolen underwear 


Women’s clothing is also needed (no women’s shoes, please) but the need 


is not so urgent as it is for men’s clothing. 
Recipients (Missionaries) 


The Reverend Harry Hill, or 

The Reverend Otto E. DeCamp 
N. Presbyterian Mission 
Pusan, Korea 


The Reverend Arch Campbell, or 
The Reverend Francis Kinsler, or 
The Reverend William Lyon, or 
The Reverend Robert Rice 
N. Presbyterian Mission, Taegu, Korea 





Shipping instructions: Packages must weigh less than twenty-two pounds. They 
should be packed in heavy corrugated cardboard boxes and wrapped in heavy 
paper or in muslin. Mark each box “Relief Package.” Postal rate is 14c a pound. 
Cautions: Write a letter—an air mail “letter” costs 10c at your Post Office—to the 
missionary telling him when your package was mailed and giving him an exact list 
of the contents. If you send more than one box, be sure to number them and send the 
missionary a list for each of them. This is essential as a check against possible pilfering. 
If the missionary can let it be known that he is expecting your packages and knows 
their exact contents, it will cut down a great deal on their loss. 





SOUNDING BOARD 


section, tragically, of my own contriby. 
tors, would say, if asked, that the 
wouldn’t care what amount of their gif 
went to benevolences, just so the loc 
church was adequately supported. . ,, 


—THE REVEREND WARREN D, Iyp 
First Presbyterian Churc 
Spirit Lake, lou, 


« Many thanks for Dr. Payne’s editori:) 
... in regard to the practice of designat. 
ing part of Christian giving as for “ow. 
selves and part for others.” 

The pledge cards for the Youth 
Budget carry those designations. As 
adult adviser for our Youth Budge 
Council I have been faced with th 
problem of trying to counteract the im. 
plication that support of our local church 
is less praiseworthy than giving to mis 
sions. Some of our older young peopk 
feel, not without reason, that those terms 
are intended to belittle the value of any 
giving other than that sent to the m. 
tional boards. 

As Dr. Payne says, “We give to build 
the Kingdom of Christ,” whether a 
home or elsewhere. 


—Mnrs. HARLOND L. Smits 
Dethi, New Yor 


‘Now I Am Home’ 

« Some months ago, while I was still in 
Communist China, Tsingtao, North 
China, you referred to that and through 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe asked for prayerful 
remembrance. . . . 

Now I am out and back home. Would 
you please through PresByTERIAN Litt 
greet and thank the many loyal friends 
whose prayers have upheld me for these 
years and especially during recent 
months of loneliness and danger. . . 

Please ask all to pray especially for 
the Chinese Christian churches and 
leaders in this very trying time. 

—IRENE FORSYTHE 
Clifton Springs, New York 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


SISTER'S SOMEBODY, TOO 


OW I’ve done it,” Larry groaned. 
“I've ruined everything. “And all by 
saying just one little word.” 

He picked up his little sister, Peggy 
May, who was pattering into the kitchen 
fom her bedroom. 

“Go bye-bye,” she said, holding out 
her white shoes and socks. “Ride merry- 
go-round, Larry. Now.” If she hadn't 
heard Larry pronounce the exciting word 
“merry - go - round,” she'd have been 
asleep by now. 

Taking the shoes and socks from her, 
Larry set them on a chair. “Not now, 
he said, rumpling her curly red hair 
with his chin. Oh, why had he mentioned 
the merry-go-round at lunchtime? “I said 
we'd go to the park after you wake up 
from your nap, remember! ?” 

“Go bye- bye. Now.” The little girl 
buried her face unhappily against her 
big brother's shoulder. “Ride merry-go- 
round.” 

In desperation Larry turned to his 
mother, who was putting a pan of choco- 
lite cupcakes into the oven. “What do 
Ido now?” he asked. 

Mother looked up from the sink table, 
where she had. already begun cracking 
hard-boiled eggs for the potato salad. 
Td thought you could be figuring out 
how to fit everything into that picnic 
basket,” she said, glancing at the clock. 
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BY PAULINE F. STACY 
“But if we're to make the two-thirty bus, 
you'll have to do a job of baby-sitting 
instead.” 

Larry knew that Peggy May had to 
nap before they set out for the park. 
Otherwise, she would be so tired and 
cross that she would ruin their outing. 

If they were ready in time to catch 
the two-thirty bus, they could go through 
the zoo and ride the mer ry-go- -round be- 
fore their father drove out to the park 
to meet them after he left the office 
at five o'clock. 

When they'd finished their picnic 
dinner, their father would rent a boat. 
Once they were far enough from all the 
boats that clustered around the boat- 
house, his father would give Larry the 
wheel. If there was any thing Larrv liked, 
it was steering one of those smooth 
little boats around the lake. But it 
wasn’t a steering wheel he held in his 
hands now; it was a wriggling, fussy 
little sister. The next thing on both their 
schedules was her nap. Otherwise, he'd 
spend the evening steering a merry-go- 
round horse for Peggy May. 

“Oh, why did I have to mention that 
you-know-what?” Larry groaned. 

Peggy May gurgled. “Ride merry-go- 
round,” she said. 


Larry carried her into her bedroom. 
He cradled her in his arms and sang 
to her. He rocked her. But her reddish- 
brown eves did not look the least bit 
sleepy. Finally Larry had an idea. 

“Little baby kitty-cats go to sleep,” 
he said softly, “because little baby kitty- 
cats know they have to go to sleep 
before they can wake up and do nice 
things. Little baby birds go to sleep, 
because little baby birds know they have 
to go to sleep before they can wake up 
and do nice things. Little baby fishes go 
to sleep . . * he went on and on, sing- 
songing about all the baby animals he 
could think of. 


Fx ALLY Peggy May relaxed in his arms, 
asleep. Larry laid her gently in her crib. 
He stood and watched her for a moment, 
with a queer feeling that he was seeing 
her for the first time. 

“You know, Mother,” he said when 
he came back to the kitchen, “it might 
be fun taking Peggy May on the merry- 
go-round. I guess we older people can't 
alw ays be holding back certain words 
when little kids are around.” 

Mother smiled. “I guess not. I can 
remember when Daddy was afraid to 
mention motorboat when you were little. 
Now he enjoys taking you along as much 
as you enjoy going. 
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An Amazing Family Headi 


Thoradik 

TIONARY. Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary making achieved 
during the last century. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A mast volume for 
the permanent library! 
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THE GREA 
EVER wri 
tom Owrsler. A reverent 
cetelling of the Old Testa- 
ment—the story of Adam 
and all the Biblical im- 
mortals in simple, beau-; 
tifully-written narrative << 
form. Pub. edition, $3.95. = 





Rockwell, i - 
plete, 1,488-page indexed 
encyclopedia ; answers ¢v- 
ery conceivable garden 
question. Hundreds of pic- 
tures. Ten big books in 
. one! Pub. edition, $4.95. 
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‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 
CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersnir 


Please send me at once the th 
at the right as my two 


the Club’s forthcoming selection. 
of notifying you in advance if 
any selection. or alternate book 


during the 
receive a free with 
tioms or eieevuates f I accept. 


cle sameeren cal 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 3-PL, MINEOLA, 


ree books I have checked 
Membership Gift Books and first 
Ctub selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 


ANY THREE 


OF THESE FINE 
NEW BOOKS 


Yours for only 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENS 


HE Family Reading Club makes 

this unusual offer to demonstrate 
how membership in the Club brings you 
the best and most enjoyable new books 
at much less than the publishers’ re- 
tail editions! Founded to select and 
distribute books which are worthwhile, 
interesting and entertaining without 
being objectionable in any way, the 
Pamily Reading Club is just what you 
have been looking for! 

Each month publishers submit books 
they believe will meet the Family 
Reading Club standards. Our Editors 
then select the book they can recom- 
mend most enthusiastically. These are 
books which every member of your 
family can read—books you can safely 
leave where older children can read 
them if they wish— ks to be retained 
in your home library with pride. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Pamily Readng Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review maga- 
zine which will come to your home 
each month. It is not necessary to pur- 
chase a book every month—you may 
accept as few as four each year to re- 
tain your membership. All selections 
are new, complete, well-printed and 


89 


MEMBERSHIP 


TIONAL OFFER! 


well-bound. And your books will be de- 
livered to your door by the postman— 
ready to read! 
Free "‘Bonus"’ Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes 
a “Bonus’’ Book free for each four 
Club selections you take. These books 
will meet the high Club standards of 
excellence, interest, superior writing 
and wholesome subject matter — and 
you can build up a fine home library 
this be | at no extra expense. The pur- 
chase of books from the Club for only 
$1.89 each—instead of the } y-y- 
regular retail prices of $3.00 to $4.00 
—saves you from 35% to 50% 4 each 
book you accept. And when the value 
of the Bonus Books is figured in, you 
can save as much as 60% of your book 
dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to the finest instincts of 
every member of your family, let us in- 
troduce you to the Family Reading 
Club NOW, while you can get your 
choice of ANY THREE of the wonder- 
ful books described here—two as ro 
FREE Membership Gift, and one 
your first Club selection—for only $1. 89! 
Send no money, just mail the coupon 
today. However, as this unusual offer 
may be withdrawn at any time, we. 
urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB « MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


OTH ANNIVERSARY 
EADER'S DIGEST 
: DER. The cream of 
> our era's most important 
Magazine writing—scores 
Ve articles on medicine, 
religion, nature 


be for 





§ you "ll enjoying 


E> years! Pub. edition, $3.50. 
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NEW YORK 


0 Therndike-Barnhart | 
Desk Dictionary 


coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
us Book four Club selec- 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


"(Please print) 


ee a 


i Age. Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St. , Toronto 2 


Under 21__ 


Offer good only in the U. 8. A. and Canada. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
COOKING by Meta Giv- 
en. The master cook book 
that gives you a thrilling 
new approach to cooking! 
Contains 2,000 great reci- 
pes, hundreds o pictures. 
1700 pages. Orig. pub- 
lished in 2 vols. at 10. 00. 


TARA'S HEALING by 
Janice Holt Giles. Dr. 
Cochrane came to the hills' 
ready to give up medicine 
—even life L ~~ he = 
in the simple people t 
faith and strength to face 
the greatest challen, ‘ K a 
his life! Pub. ed., 


CREATIVE HOME 


RATING by the 
ee T|Work home won 


with this big 
Contains 500 


scores of charts, 
rooms, etc. 
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Roe 


pict 


e step-by- et met! 
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SEWING MADE EASY by 
Mary Lynch. Now—cut,- 
sew, style, remodel clothes 
like a professional with 
this giant volume as your 
guide! 
ideas; contains over 400 
pe es, 1,000 pictures! 
. edition, $3.95. 
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Crammed with new YS 


THE VOICE OF ASIA 
James Michener. The 


timate, exciting real 


ries of the people of 


—from 


Japan and 


to Burma and India 

by the famous auth 
ales of the South 

ic’’! Pub. edition, 


bein, M.D. In eee, ex- 
citing language, one of BNA 
rica’s foremost Pad <x 


is 


tors tells us about all the ph 


things that can go wrong 
with our ies—and bo 
to go about curing them! 
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